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IDEAS for an up-to-date schoolroom 


methods of teaching need new school- 
rooms. That’s what the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum found when they 
looked into the requirements of today’s edu- 
cational system, Classroom flexibility is of the 
utmost importance. Children are learning by 
doing. They practice storekeeping, plan model 
towns, paint and build, work with growing 
and living things. Schoolrooms must be 
adaptable to these varied activities. 

After gathering the suggestions of teachers, 
educational advisors, and school supervisors, 
Armstrong designers set about planning this 
model schoolroom., In it we hope you will find 
ideas adaptable to your schools—ideas that 
will allow latest educational methods to be 
used to best advantage. The red pins highlight 
some of the main features. 


Elementary classrooms require 
a floor area that ean be easily 
cleared for group activities. Here 
maximum floor area is obtained by nesting 
chairs and tables. Varied furniture size as- 
sures good posture for all pupils. Nesting 
furniture makes it easy to clean the room, 
ace for storing personal se hool- ' 4 © 
ww and unfinished work. Lockers 
are painted different colors for easy owner- 


ship identification, Drop fronts act as shelves 
when open, aid in getting material in and out. 





Individual lockers give each pupil 


i 






Cork tack boards above lockers 
give teacher a prominent place 
to display pupils’ work. Displayed 
material is illuminated by lighting which is 
concealed in the overhead soffit. The lower 
half of the tack board is in sections which can 






be tilted and used as easels. Radio phonograph 
is built in along wall next to piano. 


3 By pulling out telescoping 
screens the room ean be separated 
\ into three distinet work areas. This 


permits teacher to conduct groups in three 
different activities. Screens also serve as wings 
when the end of the room is used as a stage. 


Set off at one end of the room is » 
a library reading corner and spe- “ © 
cial work center. Library has ample \Z 
book space, tack boards, inclined ledge to 
hold large volumes. Work center section con- 
tains sink, drinking fountain, and large work 
area. Counter is covered with Armstrong’s 
Linoleum to protect against splashing. 








~ Large windows extend to ce iling. 
“fl Upper sections have aluminum 
louvers that prevent glare, help dis- 
tribute light throughout room. For movies, 
: i 
Send for free portfolio. This model schoolroom is described i 
in complete detail, with supplementary sketches, in our free | 
“IDEAS” Portfolio. We also have portfolios which deseribe | 
and illustrate ideas for many types of stores and_ offices. H 
Tell us the subject which interests vou and we will send | 


you a portfolio covering it, if available. Write Armstrong — | 
Laneaster, Pa. 


Cork Co., Floor Div., 4809 Pearl Street, 


Created as a service to the schools of the nation in collaboration with 


louvers can be closed and draperies drawn. 
I 


Attractive light colors in the 
classroom have been found to be 
aighly beneficial. In this schoolroom 
the entire color scheme is based around 
custom-designed floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. From a practical standpoint, too, lino- 
leum is well suited to schoolrooms, as it is to 
almost every type of building, public or pri- 
vate. It is durable, lasts for years even under 
heavy traffic. Upkeep is simple and low in cost 
—an occasional, mopping and waxing keep 
Armstrong’s Linoleum looking clean and new. 
Your local merchant will gladly help you plan 
a colorful and practical Armstrong Floor, 





representatives of the National Education Association by the makers of . 


-ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom Laid or a) Standard Design 
































Rubber chute-the-chutes 
handles cinders that slice steel 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


Tt; MAKE much-needed building 
blocks, cinders are crushed to 
small size, and slid down an incline to 
a hopper, ready for shaping. BUT, 
those little cinders are sharp as razor 
blades; they sliced holes in the heavy 
steel chute, caused shut-downs—and 
extra expense. 


A B.F.Goodrich salesman heard of 
it, and suggested lining the chute 
with rubber—a special rubber so 
tough it is called Armorite, developed 
by B.F. Goodrich to withstand severe 
abrasion. 


The cinder block company didn’t 
believe it would work, but tried it on 
the theory anything was better than 
the cost and delays they were having. 

The heavy steel chutes used to last 
6 weeks. The rubber has already 
lasted 116 weeks and is still in use — 
almost 20 times as long! No replace- 
ment cost, no stops in production. 


Armorite demonstrates a fact about 
B. F. Goodrich research it pays every 
business man to consider. This is that 
rubber is not one material but, in. the 
hands of B.F.Goodrich men, is a 
hundred different materials with quali- 


ties you may never have associated 
with rubber at all. B. F. Goodrich rub- 
ber can withstand abrasion as in this 
case, or can withstand heat or oil or 
severe impact or sun or wear — quali- 
ties built in by BFG research which 
often double the life of the products 
you may have been buying. Let your 
B.F.Goodrich distributor show you 
these developments and how they can 
save money for you, too. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 











This detective finds clues 
before the crime 





A gauge needle may give him a lead. 
Or he may detect a faint off-sound 
in an engine. Through long training, 
the Hartford Steam Boiler inspector 
knows where to look for power-plant 
trouble before it gets serious. 

His periodic check-ups of insured 
power units help prevent many dan- 
gerous accidents. His advice has 
often added years to the working 
life of costly installations. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s staff of 
field inspectors —the largest of its 
kind — gives full time to power- 
equipment protection. This staff has 


on call the experience gathered by 
the Company through 82 years in 
this one highly specialized line. 
Field men are strategically located 
throughout the country so they are 
available quickly in emergencies. 
Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, 
with firms having power-plant in- 
surance. Let your own agent or 
broker show you how the Company’s 
unique facilities can 
serve your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « 


Turbines. ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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Rita Hayworth: No news? 


The Hayworth Cover 


Rita Hayworth’s cover photo (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 23) was a beaut .. 


CELESTE BopNEY 
Baltimore 


P On noticing the cover of the Aug. 23 
issue, it appears that “No news is good 
news” 


A. L. LAwRENcE 
Westfield, Mass. 


> Your tribute to Carmen Hayworth was 
a treat to read. It seems only fitting that 
your highly respected magazine should 
recognize the phenomenal proportions 
Hayworth’s career has climbed to... 


JEROME O. CooLry 


Utica, N. Y. 
Hell, Mich. 


I have just completed thumbing my way 
through the latest issue of the U.S. Official 
Postal Guide, have worn a hole in my 
Encyclopaedia Britannica map of Michi- 
gan, and made myself a damned nuisance 
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ONE CLERK 





A ROOMFUL OF CLERKS 
WRITING, TYPING, FIGURING 


Savings multiply when you add Addressograph 


W:.. Addressograph equipment you step up 


employee productivity, stop errors, reduce 
overtime, and get better control of your business 
records. 


Whether you have a small office or hundreds of 
clerical workers, your procedures involve repetitive 
writing of words and figures. You can speed this 
work and free clerical time for other tasks with 


Addressograph methods. 


Addressograph writing is the fastest, most 


accurate method of putting words and figures on 
business forms. Chances are you are paying for 
Addressograph equipment whether you have 
it or not. 


Why not get the latest information on this modern 
way of mechanizing and expediting your business 
record writing procedures? Write for your free 
copy of our new 20-page booklet, ‘The Principal 
Clerical Task of Business’: Addressograph-Muitigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Rex. Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY +: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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The Workman and the Worm 


A Vermont fable tells of a man starting off to work, after a night of rain, 
and meeting a worm in his path. After a struggle with his conscience, he 
seized the worm and went fishing. Unfortunately, a huge pickerel gave 
his line such a vicious tug that he fell into the river and was drowned. 
‘He lost his fish, his life, his wage and his wife.” 


Similarly, many a man is diverted from his intended goal by the 
promise of quick and easy gain. But it’s a matter of record that the im- 
portant things in life — such as future security for yourself and your family 
— usually don’t come by chance. They are the result of careful planning 
... and sticking everlastingly at it. 


e 


To help you plan intelligently, we have prepared “Your Plan for 
Security.” In simple outline form, it shows you how to forecast accurately 
your family’s financial needs in the years to come. With these facts, your 
local National Life underwriter can work out a plan that will offer you the 
best possible protection for the future. A postcard will bring you more 
information on this helpful new service — no obligation, of course. 


® “See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT. 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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at the public library in a vain search for 
the town of Hell, Mich., referred to on 
page 15 of your Sept. 6 issue. Just where 
in hell is Hell, Mich.? 


T. Guenn Harrison 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Hell, population 100, is an unincor jo- 
rated village in Putnam Township, Living- 
ston County, and can be found only on 
very detailed maps of Michigan. 


Allen’s Look 


The cover of NEwsweEEk, Sept. 6, showed 
Fred Allen looking over my left shoulder 
as I held the magazine directly in front of 
me. However, when I turned to the sev- 
enth page, he had turned away (apparently 
in disgust) and was looking over my right 
shoulder. On the cover he looks perturbe: 
while on page 7 he looks downright dis- 
gusted. Pretty observant, huh? 


Ep DovuGHeErty 
New York City 





Cover Allen and FYI Allen 


> Editorially and photographically, the 
cover pictures of Fred Allen are not the 
same. 

F. R. Topp 


Cincinnati 


> How come in Newsweek, Sept. 6, you 
have a picture of Fred Allen on the cover 
and then on page 7 under “The Cover” you 
have a different pose? 
Frank Ricci 
Petaluma, Calif. 


When O. C. Sweet 

And Allen meet 

The camera flashes twice; 
One picture’s used 

As cover news 

And one is FYIT’s. 


KenneEtTH Davipson 
Los Angeles 


> Are Fred Allen’s eyes so daffy that they 
change even in the time it takes to turn 
from the cover to the cover item? 


FRANKLYN P. HotcHnon 
New York City 
Allen’s eyes are all right—unlike those 


of the drowsy photo editor who confused 
two remarkably similar pictures. 


Allen Dissenters 


If Mr. Allen’s wit were as sharp as your 
NEWSWEEK article indicated, he wouldn't 
have to worry about his Hooperating. As 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Hair Getting Thin? 


This efficient 7-way Scientific Method HELPS SAVE THE HAIR YOU HAVE 
... gives thorough care for dandruff, dry scalp, oily scalp — easily at home! 


YOU CAN GET THESE 7 ESSENTIALS 
OF SCIENTIFIC SCALP AND HAIR CARE 


—at home, in just a few minutes a day! 


1. PROMOTES growth of cells from which hair 
and scalp surface grows. Hair health de- 
pends upon their healthy proliferation. 

. CLEANS away dirt, germs, dandruff, ex- 
cessive oil. Provides true cleanliness to 
scalp—least healthy part of body surface. 

. EXPEDITES natural shedding of dead or un- 
healthy skin cells—important in normal 
care of scalp and in the control of dandruff. 
STRENGTHENS natural anti-bacterial de- 
fenses of scalp—much better than dousing 
head with strong, irritating antiseptics. 

. STIMULATES blood supply of scalp. This 
is the only logical way of increasing nour- 
ishment of hair, as all nutrition for scalp 
comes from the blood supply. 

CORRECTS “dryness” or “oiliness” and 
promotes healthy activity of oil glands 
which provide natural lubrication for scalp 
and protection, softness and lustre for hair. 
CONTROLS the “dandruff-seborrhea com- 
plex,’’ which means not merely dandruff 
but the disorder generally regarded as 
chief forerunner of baldness: The control 
of dandruff and its complications is of pri- 
mary importance for healthy, vigorous hair, 


These 3 Scientific 
Ephraim Products 
(and a good hair 

brush*) are all 
you need. 


Specially adjusted 

to individual 

scalp types—8 to; 

26 weeks’ supply. *& rere 
EPHRAIM ACTIVATOR FORMULA promotes 
healthy functioning of scalp, encourages nor- 
mal activity of sebaceous glands, helps con- 
trol dandruff. (16 oz.) 
EPHRAIM SCALP AND HAIR OIL gives scalp a 
soothing oil treatment, loosens dandruff, sup- 
plements natural oil, ‘‘enlivens’’ the hair. (8 oz.) 
EPHRAIM ACTIVATOR SHAMPOO removes 
dirt and debris, expedites natural shedding 
of dead skin cells, strengthens bacteria-de- 
fensive action of scalp. (8 oz.) 





*A Scalp and Hair Brush Specially Designed for the Job 












Quality Material— 

bristled with Nylon < ° 
monofilament, best 
strength for scalp 
massage (not too 
hard; not too soft). oop” 


ae 


Flat, elongated shape gives 
maximum massage action 
with each stroke. 


Provides firm grip for thorough 
stimulation. Shaped to the hand 


Leading dermatologists stress 


maple. Will withstand 
repeated washings. 


Uneven trim of bristles— wide spacing 
of tufts— bristles can get to scalp 
most effectively. 


Individual tufts contain as 
wn much as twice as many 
bristles as many brushes 
—greater massage action 
and wearing quality. 


"7 AS 





If your hair is getting thin, 
or if you have dandruff, dry 
scalp, oily scalp—you can now 
help SAVE the hair you have 
and KEEP your scalp and 
hair healthy with this new 
scientific care. There’s no 
magic about it—no secret for- 
mulas, but quite the other 
way around. It is based upon 
a type of research that has 
won the highest recognition 
—see box at right. 


The Tiny “Factories” That 
Grow Hair 


You start out in life with 
about 100,000 tiny “hair 
factories” (groups of germi- 
native cells). Each one pushes 
out hair from 2 to 6 years. 
Then it “shuts down.” Ordi- 
narily 40 to 60 of these fac- 
tories shut down daily—and 
40 to 60 hairs are shed! Usu- 
ally they soon reopen and 
hair again goes into produc- 
tion. wh 

But sometimes an abnor- 
mal number of factories close 
—and never reopen. THAT is 
the beginning of baldness. 


What You CAN Do About 
Baldness 


Many leading dermatologists 
agree that this constant process 
of shedding and replacement 
can in most instances be pro- 
longed for as much as ten years 
even AFTER conditions appear 
which usually lead to baldness 
— and for a much longer time 
when conditions are favorable. 

Thus, while hair cannot be 
made to grow once baldness is 
established, you CAN, in most 
cases, do much to postpone and 
minimize hair loss, simply by 
applying 7 basic essentials of 
scientific hair care. 

These 7 Essentials, described 
in more detail at the left, help: 
(1) promote growth of “hair 
factory” cells; (2) cleanse scalp 
debris; (3) get rid of dead and 


* 


Bristles firmly 


unhealthy skin cells; (4) pre- 
vent scalp infection; (5) stimu- 
late blood supply; (6) correct 
dryness or oiliness; (7) control 
“dandruff-seborrhea complex.” 

No series of “scalp treat- 
ments,”’ no matter how costly, 
can be really effective unless 





a 
EPHRAIM RESEARCH 
1S AUTHORITATIVE 


The data in this adver- 
tisement is based upon 
research of Jerome W. 
Ephraim, published in mag- 
azine articles, and in book 
“Take Care of Yourself’’ 
(N.Y. Simon & Schuster). 
This work has been cited or 
commended by these organ- 
izations or their official 
publications: 


American Medical Assn. 
American Nursing Assn. 


American Home Economics 
Association 


Institution for the Popu- 
larization of Science 


New York Association of 
Biology Teachers 


U. S. Dept. of Interior 
(Office of Education) 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
(Consumer's Counsel 
Division) 


Ephraim products, while 
not within the purview of 
these organizations for ap- 
proval, reflect the scientific 
integrity of the Ephraim 
literature which they have 
cited or commended. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Every technical statement 
about scalp and hair in this 
announcement is supported 
by recognized scientific and 
medical data. A full bibli- 
ography is published in our 
manual, ‘‘What You Can Do 
About Saving Your Hair.” 











based upon these 7 essentials. 
What Ephraim & Company do 
is simply to bring you the means 
of applying them yourself—easily 
and economically. All you need 
are the three specially-adjusted 
formulas described at the left, 
plus a properly-designed hair 
brush. (If you do not have such 
a brush, we recommend the Ac- 
tivator Hair Brush described be- 
low). In this surprisingly easy 
way, you can enjoy ALL the 
benefits of the most advanced 
techniques of scalp and hair 
care for as little as 25c a week! 


You Need Send No Money 


Just send coupon (without 
money, if you wish), and we will 
ship you the 3 Ephraim prepa- 
rations you need, along with 
simple instructions for this co- 
ordinated 7-way method. When 
package arrives, deposit only 
$6.59 plus -postal charges. This 
small sum is your full payment 
if you keep these preparations. 
AND, since we know your scalp 
and hair will improve, we make 
this offer: If you are not de- 
lighted with results, return bot- 
tles with unused contents re- 
maining after one month, and 
your $6.59 will be fully refunded. 


FREE 
MANUAL 


“What You 
Can Do About |) 
Saving YourHair" 


—if you act NOW 


— we will include, at no extra 
charge, the fact-crammed 32- 
page manual, ‘““What You CAN 
DO About Saving Your Hair.” 
Gives proper care of dandruff 
and its complications; dry scalp; 
oily scalp—how to keep your hair 
healthy and attractive. Authen- 
tic—gives more basic data than 
many $3.00 books. Mail coupon 
now to Ephraim & Co., 15 New 
York Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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1] MAIL COUPON NOW-—WITHOUT MONEY (IF YOU PREFER) 


Ephraim & Co., Dept. N-9, Manufacturing Chemists 
15 New York Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


00 Please send me—for co-ordinated scalp and hair 
care—one bottle each (2 to 6 months’ full supply): 
Ephraim Scalp and Hair Oil; Ephraim Activator 
Shampoo; Ephraim Activator Formula, plus FREE 
manual (‘‘What You Can Do About Saving Your 
Hair’). When package arrives I will deposit with 
postman $6.59 plus small postage and handling 
charge. If not delighted after one month, I can return 
unused portion of bottles for full refund of my $6.59. 


1 ACTIVATOR HAIR BRUSH. Check here to re- druff ) 
ceive hair brush described at left. Price $7.50, plus 
postage charges. 


[L)SAVE SHIPPING AND HANDLING 


Est. 1928 RRP Check your scalp type: 


[1] NORMAL (no dan- 
druff, dryness or 
oiliness ) 

C) DANDRUFF (with no 
dryness or oiliness) 

(0 DRY (with dan- 


druff ) 

(0 pry (without dan- 
dru 

(J olLy* (with dan- 


0 olLy* (without 
dandruff ) 


If ordering Activator Brush, 





the importance of Daily Brush- 

ing-Massage. This means not 

just brushing the hair into place, 

but caring for the scalp as well, 

Used as directed, the Ephraim 

Activator Hair Brush: 

A. STIMULATES vital blood sup- 
ply of scalp and hair follicles, 

B. SWEEPS AWAY loose dan- 
druff and debris from the sur- 
face of scalp. 

C. EXPEDITES natural shedding 
of dead skin cells, 





D. PROMOTES growth of ger- 
minative cells that rebuild 
the scalp. 

E. DISTRIBUTES and works in 
natural scalp oil. 

Designed to outlast the usual 

hair brush 2 to 1. Price $7.50, 

plus small postage and handling 
charge. 


(Note: Hair brushes are not re- 


turnable but are warranted as_ 


described.) 


Copyright 1948, Ephraim & Co. 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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CHARGES. If you send full remittance (check or 
money order) with this coupon, we will pay the 
postage charges (TOTAL SHIPPING WEIGHT 6 LBS.) 
Money back on the 3 Ephri liquid preparations, if 
not delighted. Brush not urnable, but fully war- 
ranted as described. 














Mr. . 

— t (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY ) 
Address ....i 

City....ué Ad Zone No State. 


PLEASE BE SURE TO FILL IN ALL NECESSARY SPACES 


BF” check one box: 


(0 REGULAR model for 
general use—moder- 
ately stiff bristles. 


(0 SPECIAL model, for 
less thick hair or 
more tender scalp. 

*If scalp is oily, we re- 

place Ephraim Scalp 

and Hair Oil with Eph- 
raim Hair Groom- 

Wave Set, a non-oily 

preparation preferred 

in this condition, 
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Not man, but the sheep creates the characteristics of wool. Not man, 
but a plant decides the nature of cotton. Not. man, but a worm 
determines the qualities of silk. 


When it comes to rayon, though, man is boss. For rayon being man- 


made—is man-controlled. And can be steered in any direction useful 
to man. 


Consider what this means: Rayon fiber can be made long or short, thick 
or thin, shiny or dull, rough or smooth. Thus, rayon fabrics cannot 
only duplicate nature, but frequently outdo her! 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabtifijer, 


ith The Built-In Steermg Wheel 





Mfey 





And rayon can be happily married to other fibers—natural and 
synthetic—thus producing other unusual and valuable textiles. 


What has rayon accomplished up till the present? For some small 
evidence, look at the ribbon industry, just one medium-sized industry 
amongst the many that rayon dominates. In 1947 woven-edge rayon 
ribbon production was 450 million yards! And that does not include 
the millions of yards of ribbons made from wider goods. 


What can rayon do for man in the future? 


Obviously, this fiber with the built-in steering wheel has just begun to 
go places! And no one knows this better—or is better qualified to 
explore these new horizons—than Burlington Mills... one of the first 
mills in the world to weave rayon. 


Bur ington Mi 5 


“‘Woven into the Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


orative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn * Hosiery * Ribbons + Industrial and Transportation Fabrics 


r Fabri 
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The Crane Hoist Control that gives you 
SC eecmgon Alternating Current 





Because it has not been possible in the past to get satis- 
factory crane hoist performance on alternating current, 
factories have had to install direct current generators or 
put up with other compromise solutions. 


Today, that is no longer true. For now, Cutler-Hammer 
control engineers have come up with the long-sought solu- 
tion to this troublesome problem. Today, you can get 5 
safe, stable crane hoist lowering speeds, inching and 
dynamic braking ... on alternating current, with standard 
slip ring motors . . . without mechanical load brakes, 
without supplementary control equipment, without costly 
maintenance. Today, you can get “Dc performance” on 
alternating current simply by specifying Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin 14164 Ac Crane Control and nothing else. Avail- 
able in manual drum and magnetic types. Try it and see 
the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
for the morons he would have trapped at 
the giveaway shows, there are some of us 
who think more would be caught listening 
to the tired comedians... 


Margorie (Moron) Putz 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


>... The price of corn—hybrid, low bred, 
or even Allen’s own inbred—is on the way 
down... At least quiz-shows offer a kick- 
back ... Why don’t radio comedians create 
a Hooperating of their own—one which 
would, in turn, give each comedian the 
No. | rating... ? 


Raven V. Lake 
Amityville, N.Y. 


Grunt-’n’-Groan 

Your story about the wrestler Gorgeous 
George (NEWsWEEK, Sept. 13) was higlily 
entertaining, but it 
saddens this old fan 
to realize how low 
the manly art of 
wrestling has sunk. 
Professional wres- 
tling was bad 
enough when it 
merely stooped to 
faked holds and sim- 
: ulated pain. But 
‘\ : , this la-de-da act of 
ep GG is sickening and 
borders on the per- 
verted. Perhaps Ping-Pong is a more ex- 
citing sport after all. 


passe) 


Gorgeous George 


Puitie SHERWIN 
Los Angeles 


Appraisal 

I am curious to know whether John 
Lardner was actually guilty (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 9) of writing “This was a point of 
which he could have appraised Satchel by 


telephone” or whether the printer was 
responsible . . . 


Cuirorp H. Bisse. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Lardner is innocent. Printers and prooj- 
readers confused “appraised” and “ap- 
prised,” 


Orchids 


Accept this word of appreciation for the 
excellent presentation of the convening of 
the World Council of Churches as oriented 
in your issue of Aug. 23. As a former news- 
paperman ... [ think it is worth all of the 
six columns you gave it. The fact that you 
did give it only corroborates my stand- 
ing conviction of NEWSWEEK’s editorial 
policy. 

James E. Waaner, D.D. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Port? 


My attention has been called to a state- 
ment on page 65 of NEWSWEEK dated 
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... Let it in your car, with 
“Texaco Sky Chief 



















RoE: Fora galloping surge 
of extra power to make your car 
glide along the highways... or zoom 
up hills as if it had wings... or respond 
smoothly in traffic... get Texaco 
SKY CHIEF, the tops in premium 
gasoline for those who want 
the best. Sold by your 


Texaco Dealer, the 


best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES | 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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AMERICA’S MOST POWERFUL, MOST 


—ONE GUESS 


‘Tis page needs no signature. 

“ven the car itself dares to carry 
no nameplate. For there 1s no mis- 
taking the identity of “America’s most 
powerful, most luxurious motor car.” 


No other car built in America 


today offers you the performance of 


a precision-built, 160-horsepower 
engine. 

No other car offers you such delight- 
ful smoothness, such roadability, and 
so broad a range of appointments. 








130-HP EIGHT 














This car shares its distinctive styl- 
ing and engineering with no other 
car of lesser name. It is the proudest 
achievement of America’s oldest 
builder of fine motor cars. 

At home, and in the far corners of 
the world—for 49 years —its famous 
“face” has been the symbol of the 
very finest expression of American 
craftsmanship and painstaking atten- 
tion to detail. 


One guess what name it bears! 


145-HP SUPER EIGHT 


LUXURIOUS MOTOR CAR 


WHAT NAME IT BEARS! 








ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 














160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT 
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LETTERS 


July 26 to the effect that “. . . New Orleans, 
already the country’s second port in point 
of tonnage...” 

I am quite certain that this misstatement 
must have been through inadvertence be- 
cause the firm stand of your publication 
for accurate reporting is well established . . . 


W. H. Van Hoksen, 
President 
N. Y. Foreign Freight Forwarders 
and Brokers Association, Inc. 


New York City 


NewsweEEK bows. It should have pointed 
out that New Orleans, ranking fifth in total 
tonnage, ranks second in general cargo 
tonnage (not including coal) and in total 
dollar value of exports and imports. 


Two-Headed Riddle 

With reference to the two-headed turtle 
(Newsweek, July 19): What will happen 
if the turtle is regularly fed only through 





One head can’t live alone 


one mouth? Will the turtle die or will the 
other mouth become atrophied? If the 
other head became atrophied, what would 
be the ensuing result? 


Tutiio R. MortnieEvLo 
Cairo, Egypt 


The aquarium director says X-rays indi- 
cate the turtle has two stomachs. To 
starve one mouth would kill half the turtle, 
then probably the whole turtle long before 
any atrophy could take place. 


Sprigle Controversy 


The people of Mississippi are due an 
apology for the false statements [by Ray 
Sprigle] you published about Negro educa- 
tion (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 30) ... 


Mrs. H. C. Parker 
Meridian, Miss. 


>... Some other information never pene- 
trates the “iron curtain” of the North. 
North Carolina pays equal salaries to white 
and colored teachers; Atlanta pays equal 
salaries; the state salaries in Georgia are 
being rapidly equalized . . . All the pub- 
licity is reserved for writers like Ray 
Sprigle, who see what they want to see 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Bulwark 


Men build a dike to curb the battering waves. But 
all destructive forces are not so obvious. On equipment like 
that above, as on your heavy-duty machines, wire rope 
may take a pounding from unseen abrasion and internal stress, 
At such a time the operator needs the reserve stamina of 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 


% Tough, drawn-to-order steel wires underlie 

Yellow Strand’s endurance. Patented preforming limbers 
the parts . . . fortifies their resistance to kinks and fatigue... 

keeps the rope working long after a non-preformed line 

would be retired. You can bulwark your lifts in much the same 
way with flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Remember the Yellow Strand trade-mark—bright 
guide to lower production costs. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE eo BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
ll 
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thing every day for over 
3,000,000 of the best-fed 
families in the world! What 
a spot BH&G is for food 
advertising! 
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Jetter Homes « Gardens 


Screens the families 


that buy the most 


AT makes Better Homes & Gardens 

such a remarkable advertising medium 

is the fact that it reaches a clear-cut definite 
market — prosperous homes. 


It does it because it’s devoted 100% to service 
on better living in better homes. 


Naturally, casual readers don’t buy it. Nat- 
urally, husbands and wives whose big interest 
is home and family do buy it. 


Not all husbands and wives—only those with 
incomes high enough to do something about 


Better Homes & Gardens’ hundreds of sug- 
gestions every month. 


This screening gives you over 3,000,000 
families with incomes among the highest for 
all big magazines. 


They read BH&G solely to do things and to 
buy things. (All service, remember—no side 
lines.) Is your ad there when they’re getting 
ideas and making up their minds? 


Maybe you'd like our representative to tell 
you more about how editorial screening selects 
your best market for you. 


heller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIQ, gyER 3,090,000 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 11) 
and disregard all facts contrary to their 
prejudices ... 


H. R. Manure 
Thomasville, Ga. 


For an example of publicity given the 
other side, see NEWSWEEK’S Sept. 13 re port 
on Hodding Carter’s reply to Ray Sprigle. 


Dry vs. Wet 


Your story on “March of the Drys” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 30) is a good illustra- 
tion of what we have to endure here in 
Kansas. Kansas has not voted dry and 
drunk wet. Many people in Kansas are 
sincere and—believe .it or not—vote dry 
and are dry. Many of us think that Pro- 
hibition is a reasonable success. We are 
proud of it... 


Frank W. Reep 


Independence, Kans. 


>... Your statement is 50 per cent ac- 
curate, but I believe we are entitled to 
expect a slightly higher batting average. 
Admittedly the prohibition question has 
not been satisfactorily settled in Kansas, 
but your article was a distinct slander toa 
million or more citizens of this state who 
are consistently dry both in their homes 
and at the polls... 


WILLARD GREENE 
Topeka, Kans. 


>... During the five years I have lived in ; 


Independence—a city of 14,000 population 
—I have seen less than a dozen drunks on 
the streets ... 


E. E. Woops 
Representative, 27th District 


Independence, Kans. 


NEwSswEEK does not question that thou- 
sands of Kansans both vote dry and are 
dry. Nor does it question its correspondents’ 
reports that liquors are still widely avail- 
able and widely consumed in Kansas. 
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out: and a comfort-zone ride are features of the new Lincoln. 


hus anew idea 


OF DESIGNING FINE CARS FOR YOU! 


THE LINCOLN IDEA |s yours TO EN) 


THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 
THESE TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 CARS 
ARE IN TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES AND A 


CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES 






a 


these great ca 


Foundation for the body of the Lincoln Cosmopolitan is the sturdy Lincoln chassis. 


OY IN 


rs are wonderfully easy to handle. 





M* fine cars easy to handle in the stepped-up traffic of 
today...make them easy on you...that’s the Lincoln 
Idea, perfectly expressed in the new 1949 Lincoln and Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan. 

You find the Lincoln Idea in the completely new eight 
cylinder, V-type engine. Could you believe that its magnifi- 
cent 152 horsepower could be throttled down to the easiest, 
nimblest threading through traffic you've ever done? Or that 
it would operate so economically? 

As you cruise along, is it possible that these fine big cars 
demand so little from you? Their new, easy-action steering 
system asks only the touch of your hand. Their new spring 
suspension and the balanced strength of their extra-rigid 
chassis give a new, steady roadability that means almost effort- 
less driving. Their big new brakes act with instant authority. 

The new Lincolns’ broad windows and windshields; their 
short turning-radius; luxurious interiors...they, too, mean 
these cars are truly easy on you. 

Never before, in the designing of any car, has there been 
such determination to produce the most perfectly integrated 
and balanced mechanism possible for your driving ease. 
That’s why, this year, Look Into Lincoln...and make your 
fine-car decision easy! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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t’s the Lincoln Idea; expressed here in the Lincoln, | 











TWENTY-TON MAGIC WAND 


Suppose you wanted to move thou- 
sands of cubic yards of earth from 
a hillside into a valley. Working with 
pick and shovel it would take years 
to get it done. 

That’s the sort of task engineers 
and contractors face every day — 
except that instead of thousands of 
yards they deal with millions, and 
instead of years they figure the job 
in weeks and days. 


What magic makes it possible? It’s 
a twenty-ton giant known as a bull- 
dozer. And boss of all the bulldozers 
is the big yellow “Caterpillar” Diesel. 


Here’s a tough steel blade designed 
and built by “Caterpillar” to match 
the mighty power and traction of the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor ...a 
blade instantly responsive to the 
operator’s touch, and scientifically 
curved to roll the earth ahead of it. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


“Caterpillar” Bulldozers are setting 
records for performance and econ- 
omy on earthmoving jobs all over 
the world. These jobs run from clear- 
ing wilderness land and reclaiming 
ruined farms to building highways, 
levees, dams and airports. Directly 
or indirectly they contribute to the 
health and welfare of yourself, your 
family and your neighbors. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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For Your Information 


TRAVELER’S NOTES: Last week there appeared here a 
thumbnail summary of impressions brought back from 
Europe by Malcolm Muir, editorial board chairman. Here, - 
again, in telescoped form, are other impressions he reported: 

U.S. Army: The quality of our troops in Germany has 
changed remarkably. Two years ago, demobilization was in 
full swing, and morale was at its lowest point. Today the 
caliber and spirit of the boys seem much better. 

France: Economically, France already shows great im- 
provement. Food crops are good. Industry and railroads are 
recovering, though equipment is still badly needed. However, 
France is slow in making long- 
term ECA loans, hoping she can 
ultimately get grants-in-aid. 

As one brilliant French leader 
put it: “There are only two 
things wrong with France—un- 
stable government and currency 
that goes like this” (as if stretch- 
ing a rubber band). Many think 
there can be no stable government 
until the new constitution is 
changed. De Gaulle, who has 
promised to do this, is strength- 
ened by today’s dizzy political confusion. 

Communist propaganda’s s results are still noticeable, espe- 
cially in Normandy. One seemingly educated engineer calmly 
told me the.destruction of Rouen was unnecessary but was 
done by the British so they could profit from rebuilding it. 

Tourists: Superficially, France is as gay as before the 
war. Tourists find prices much higher, though generally not 
up to New York prices. The openings of the. French 
couturiers in August were prewar in every way and filled 
with American buyers as well as Americat?’ mamas and 
daughters. The French Riviera seems now to be the play- 
ground of all France. The resorts that were formerly for the 
privileged few have been taken over by the public en masse. 

Britain: Austerity is still the keynote. Production for ex- 
port is the battle cry. Hence paints and construction ma- 
terials are scarce, and London’s face has been neither lifted 
nor cleaned. Grosvenor Square, with Roosevelt’s statue, 
seems the only spot that has been renovated. Landscaped to 
resemble a Washington park, it’s popular with the British 
but looks slightly out of place to Americans. The British are 
trying bravely to cater to tourists, allocating the best food 
and accommodations to them, but prices are high. 

People seemed to be working harder, and most say the 
over-all picture has improved a bit. Cripps is the man of the 
hour. His prestige is higher than formerly both in England 
and on the Continent. He is increasingly championing harder 
work and more productivity. The Labor Party is less popular 
than a year or two ago, but it’s not in danger. Conservatives 
prefer to let the government “sweat out” its term and take 
blame for austerity measures that still must come. 





THE COVER: It is appropriate coincidence that the first 
by-line article for Newsweek by Gen. Carl Spaatz appears 
during the week of Air Force Day (Sept. 18). On page 26, 
he tells why he thinks U.S. air power 
is underrated as a force and as a 
diplomatic instrument. As a combat 
commander and later as chief of the 
U.S.A.F., General Spaatz was one of 
the men chiefly responsible for the 
successful use of Superfortresses like 
those shown arriving in England this 


summer (photo by INP). 
WA; : 
-_ Sh'breg 
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Today, Long Distance calls go through in 
about two minutes on the average. Now 
and then there are delays, but we’re 


handling nine out of ten calls while you 
hold the line. 


We’ve added many new circuits and 
switchboards and more are coming along. 
Our operators know their job. 


Our aim is to put your out-of-town calls 
through faster than ever before. And we’re 
working hard to do it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Democrats have written off the 
Northwest as so strongly Republican that 
Truman won’t campaign in Oregon and 
Washington. Dewey will speak in both 
states on his first campaign trip . . . Don’t 
be surprised if Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts becomes a candidate for GOP 
Senate Floor Leader in the next Congress. 
He’d have support from liberal and moder- 
ate Republicans who are internationally 
minded . . . Next year’s budget will con- 
tain a record-breaking request for flood 
control and rivers and harbors appropria- 
tions . . . Expect the Hoover commission 
on government reorganization to come up 
with a demand for thorough overhauling 
and consolidation of the sprawling govern- 
ment housing agencies . . . All FBI files 
regarding known or alleged Communists 
believed to have been active in wartime 
espionage have been segregated for the 
resumption this week of Federal grand- 
jury inquiries in New York. 


Top Brass Preparedness 

Mindful of the White House’s delay in 
locating former Army Chief of Staff Mar- 
shall when bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, 
Chief of Staff Omar Bradley has worked 
out a new system whereby he and other 
service chiefs, plus the Secretaries of De- 
fense, Army, Navy, and Air, can be 
reached almost instantly at any hour of 
the day. In addition, key military officials 
are maintaining records of their where- 
abouts at all times. If any future war 
emergency should develop unexpectedly, 
the logs would show where they were and 
when they were first notified. 


Anti-Dulles Group 

A group of Republicans is trying to 
dissuade Dewey from his choice of John 
Foster Dulles for Secretary of State. The 
group, which includes Herbert Hoover, 
feels that Dulles wouldn’t be firm enough 
with the Russians. Their candidate is Sen. 
Styles Bridges. Dewey hasn’t been dis- 
suaded. 


White House Leyalty Study 

Truman has decided to make the final 
decision himself on loyalty cases involving 
Presidential appointees. The FBI has sent 
in “derogatory” data on the loyalty of 
several. They will have the rare oppor- 
tunity of presenting their side of the case 
to the President personally. The Civil Serv- 
ice Loyalty Review Board will act only in 
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The Periscope 


an advisory capacity to the White House. 
However, the Ferguson committee may win 
a partial victory from the Administration 
in its fight over other Federal employe 
loyalty records. After a secret meeting of 
Administration officials and committee 
members on the issue, it was tentatively 
agreed that Attorney General Clark would 
urge Truman to relax his order withhold- 
ing the records from Congress. 


National Notes ; 

You can look for Dewey to make a 
speech in West Virginia to urge the re- 
election of Senator Revercomb despite 
the fact that the senator refused to heed 
Dewey’s suggestion to liberalize the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Revercomb has agreed 
to work for liberalization of the law if 
Dewey helps him get reelected . . . The 
Justice Department probably will probe 
the nip-and-tuck Texas Democratic Sen- 
atorial race on the basis of complaints 
already received and others that are ex- 
pected . Six states—Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin—will vote in November on 
veterans’ bonus plans that would total 
more than a billion dollars . . . Former 
GOP Chairman Reece is doing a hillbilly 
jig in his Tennessee race for the Senate 
while campaigning with Roy Acuff, hill- 
billy songster who’s running for governor. 
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Trends Abroad 

Look for further steps to woo Finland 
to the West with dollars. The Export-Im- 
port Bank credit allowing the Finns to 
spend $5,000,000 for American cotton will 
be followed by other loans . . . The British 
are considering a plan to raise a colonial 
army of Africans now that India’s inde- 
pendence has deprived the empire of its 
Indian divisions. It would be based in East 
Africa . . . According to a satellite diplo- 
mat, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
now are required by Russia to build up 
their combined army strength to more 
than a million men to compensate for de- 
fection of Tito’s army. Under the peace 
treaties, Hungary’s, Bulgaria’s, and Ru- 
mania’s armies were limited respectively 
to 65,000, 55,000, and 120,000 . . . Despite 
U. S. efforts to push internationalization 
of Antarctica, most of the countries ap- 
proached are.cool to the suggestion. Of the 
seven nations asked, Chile and Argentina 
are downright opposed. 


Military Aid for Europe 

Behind the U.S. urgings for a stronger 
and closer-knit Western European union is 
the discovery that the Marshall plan is in 


itself hardly enough to restore European 
military, political, and economic strength. 
Officials aren’t expressing this conclusion 
in so many words. But whereas a year or 
six months ago they thought the Marshall 
plan was sufficient, they now frankly con- 
cede that something new must be added. 
They think the answer is to be found in 
Western union. Hence, the prodding state- 
ments that emanate periodically from 
Washington telling Europe’s statesmen 
they must get together not only for eco- 
nomic recovery but for political and mili- 
tary strength as well. After the November 
Presidential election you also can expect 
to hear increasing talk of U.S. military aid 
to Western Europe. 


ERP Reappraisal 

Careful study by U.S. and European 
experts shows that although the ERP is 
well administered a new approach is 
needed. These experts say that the main 
problem is no longer a shortage of ma- 
terials. Production is up throughout Eu- 
rope and above prewar in many instances. 
The chief need now is to make European 
currencies acceptable internationally and 
to revive trade channels such as that with 
Southeastern Asia, which before the war 
earned Europe millions of U.S. dollars 
monthly. To accomplish this, national 
trade barriers first must be removed within 
Europe and the currency of one country 
must be accepted by its neighbors. 


Bulgarian Red Purges 

A hushed purge of pro-Tito elements in 
Bulgaria now is taking place. The Bul- 
garian military intelligence service already 
has been overhauled and its chief, General 
Vrancheff, has been removed from his 
post. His key men have been replaced by 
Russian-trained agents. Other sweeping 
changes now are taking place elsewhere in 
the army. Also slated to go soon are Tsola 
Dragoicheva, Communism’s best) known 
woman leader next to Ana Pauker, and 
Foreign Minister Vasil Kolaroff. The 
purge is being kept quict because Premier 
Dimitroff does not want the Bulgarian 
people to know that any Tito sympa- 
thizers held important posts in his gov- 
ernment. 


Balkan Tussle 

Pravda’s denunciation of Marshal Tito 
last week opens a new phase in the dis- 
pute, with the Moscow government mak- 
ing its first pronouncement instead of 
leaving the attacks to its satellites. There’s 
also increasing support for London ad- 
vices suggesting that the Soviets now pro- 
pose to center their Balkan satellites on a 
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Greater Hungary expanded to the limits 
formerly controlled by the Hapsburgs, 
with further dismemberment of Yugo- 
slavia achieved by a “free democratic 
government of Montenegro” and an ex- 
tended Bulgarian Macedonia. 


Arab Peace Sentiment 

Leading Arabs now privately admit 
that they have no hope of destroying 
Israel and are willing to accept it in some 
form eventually. However, by harrying 
the new state and keeping the region in 
a turmoil for a while longer they hope to 
drive a bargain—possibly a Jewish agree- 
ment to restrict future immigration. 
There is growing peace sentiment, par- 
ticularly among wealthy Arabs, because 
business has been brought to a standstill. 
Moreover, many fear that further brawling 
may ultimately endanger the present 
regimes in Arab countries. Incidentally, the 
Turks, who feel they wield considerable 
- influence over the Arabs, would be willing 
to serve on a mediation body named by 
the UN. They’d act as moderate protectors 
of the Arab cause. 


Foreign Notes 

There are first-class telephone facilities 
between Istanbul and Belgrade through a 
Sofia hook-up, but conversations often 
are almost inaudible. Reason: The Istan- 
bul-Belgrade connection is one of Europe’s 
most heavily monitored lines, with Yugo- 
slavs, Bulgarians, and Turks all listening 
in on every call... Balkan refugee leaders 
who have escaped to Turkey from Com- 
munist countries in Eastern Europe are 
quarreling among themselves. The mod- 
erates cheer the Tito-Cominform fight on 
the ground that any Soviet family quarrel 
weakens the Kremlin hand, but rightists 
gloomily fear Tito may emerge as a friend 
of the West and a popular hero, despite 
his Red views and authoritarian regime. 
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Labor Department Issue 

Labor Department officials are doing 
their best to make a hot campaign issue 
out of the emasculation of the department 
by the GOP Congress. This explains the 
recent wave of publicity pointing out how 
the department’s staff has been trimmed 
and its functions transferred to other gov- 
ernment agencies. These statistics will be 
used by labor speakers in the Democratic 
campaign to point up charges that the 
Republicans are anti-union. They'll show 
th..t Congress more than halved the pay- 
roll of the Labor Department, dedicated 
to the promotion of labor’s welfare, but 
nearly doubled the staff of the National 
Labor Relations Board to enforce Taft- 
Hartley Act restrictions on unions. 


Aviation Notes 

Some details of the numerous new com- 
bat planes ‘ong kept under wraps are 
being disclosed by the Air Force .. . 
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Among the new bombers is the Boeing 
B-54, latest version of the B-50 which 
long ago relegated the B-29 to the “me- 
dium-bomber” class. It’s powered by a se- 
cret long-range engine, the Pratt & Whit- 
ney VDT (Variable Discharge Turbine) . 
The AF has ordered thirteen . . . The Mc- 


Donnell XF-85 parasite fighter performed - 


satisfactorily on a recent test flight but 
was unable to return to the belly of the 
“mother” bomber. Although unequipped 
with landing gear, it had to come in on 
the ground . . . Because of the Berlin 
situation, the AF has restored its cut-back 
order for 95 Consolidated Vultee B-36s 
. . . Defense Secretary Forrestal’s Septem- 
ber review of the 70-group construction 
budget eliminated transport planes en- 
tirely because of the military chiefs’ de- 
sire to get existing combat types into pro- 
duction as quickly as possible . . . The 
Navy is holding carrier maneuvers off 
Labrador to train its pilots in cold-weather 
flying. 


Business Footnotes 

There’s a fight in the offing among 
leading American whisky distillers over 
the age of whiskies in their blends . . . 
Agriculture Department statistics show no 
slip-off in farm real-estate values. In the 
latest tabulation values are 2% above the 
peak of the 1920 boom. Farm real estate 
in the corn belt and Northern Plains 
States, however, is somewhat under the 
highs of the ’20s .. . Industry executives 
will be watching the Capehart committee 
study of the basing-point problem. Com- 
merce Department executives report that 
many small steel users who complain they 
are unable to get enough steel now blame 
the shift away from the basing-point pric- 
ing system. It’s a foregone conclusion that 
the problem will get early attention in 
Congress . . . The Commerce Department 
is installing new validating machines to 
keep a closer check on export licenses 
following Congressional criticism of export- 
license forgery rings The Atomic 
Commission is tightening its control over 
privately operated atom plants. 
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Movie Notes 

Look for a return of vaudeville in the 
larger film houses soon. Theater moguls 
plan the move to bolster the faltering box 
office. Their decision was influenced by 
the recent success of old-time vaudeville 
acts in television . . . Ingrid Bergman’s 
starrer “Joan of Arc” will have to earn 
$10,000,000 before it shows a profit for 
RKO. Only a half dozen pictures have 
done it before .. . Producer Ken Murray 
will follow up his first film venture, the 
bird picture “Bill and Coo,” with a movie 
glorifying the Girl Scouts. The title is 
“Scout’s Honor” . . . Hollywood is more 
worried about competition from Italy than 
the much-publicized British producers. 
Italian films like “Open City” have so far 


outgrossed all but the most spectacular 
British imports and are made on much 
more modest budgets. Further, produc- 
tion in Italy is spurting while the English 
are holding back, waiting for increased 
dollar earnings . . . Long overlooked as 
a locale for pictures, Los Angeles will 
furnish the background for 24 feature 
films this season. Economy has something 
to do with it. 


Radio Lines 

Bing Crosby will turn up as a disk 
jockey on a few Eastern stations late this 
fall in a special transcribed series featur- 
ing his own recordings. .He’s a director 
of the sponsoring company, Vacuum Foods 
Corp. .. . CBS is planning a new full-hour 
hillbilly show originating from New Or- 
leans. It’s for Saturday nights . . . Ozzie 
and Harriet Nelson are delaying until 
next season the radio debut of their sons, 
David and Rickey. The boys will get 
further training before they portray them- 
selves on the family show . . . Although 
Bob Hope will travel the country this 
season, he'll broadcast more frequently 
from Hollywood than in the past . . 
A new dramatic and comedy series is 
being worked up by the Screen Directors’ 
Guild to match the Screen Guild Play- 
ers show. 


Book Notes 

General Pershing’s family is sorting his 
papers in preparation for publication of 
his memoirs . . . Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, whose speeches re- 
cently were published under the title 
“Being an American,” is writing a book 
about his boyhood Northwestern moun- 
tain country. He says it will be mostly 
stories seasoned with philosophy . . . Isobel 
Field’s autobiography, “This Life I’ve 
Loved,” will be reissued on her 90th birth- 
day, Sept. 18. The stepdaughter of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, she describes his Samoa 
years in her story. 


Miscellany 

Anti-Soviet writer Isaac Don Levine, 
who worked with Jan Valtin and Gen. 
Walter G. Krivitzky on their Communist 
exposés, is collaborating with the Russian 
teacher Oksana Kasenkina on a newspaper 
series. Her story, to run more than twenty 
installments, will include sensational dis- 
closures about what went on in the Soviet 
Consulate where she was a virtual prisoner 
... James C. Petrillo is spending nearly 
$2,000,000 of musician’s union money this 
year on free concerts. It’s part of his new 
public-relations campaign to dispel « his 
reputation as a dictator who stifles the 
music industry . . . The Federal Com- 
munications Commission wants to go slow 
on granting licenses for television stations. 
It fears that the number of stations will 
get too far ahead of available receivers 
and advertising money, with resulting 
bankruptcies. 
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If we can set just one boy straight— 


F THESE MESSAGES can get even one confused American boy, with 
l ears assaulted by the twisted ideologies of the world, to think 


through to the truth .. . if they can make him know he can be paid in 
this world only out of what he produces for the world . . . that he can 
go as far and as fast as his abilities and willingness to work will let 
him, but that no one can ever give him something for long which he 
does not earn . . . that both the lust for power and the surrender to 
power are admissions of weakness . . . that no force on earth can stop 
for long the principle that you prosper only by giving a little more 
than you get ... that the horizons of opportunity are exactly as broad 
as your mind and heart will make them . . . that prosperity and peace 
and satisfaction come only from honest cooperation . . . and—finally 


—any misunderstanding can be cured by honest effort 


... if we can set just one American boy straight in his thinking, 
here’s one bunch of business men who will feel they have done something 


just as important as making even the finest turret lathe in history. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> No relief from the cold war is in sight. U. S. officials are 
convinced that Soviet policy calls for continued prodding of 
the West, in Berlin or somewhere else. 

Russia isn’t ready for a truce or a settlement. Whether this 
is because Stalin thinks he can bluff the West into further 
concessions or needs foreign diversions to hide his postwar dif_i- 
culties at home is anybody’s guess. 

Danger of an immediate hot war is receding, however. Ex- 
perts think Russia won't deliberately provoke hostilities this 
late in the season. Part of Russia will soon be wintered in. 


Next spring will be the dangerous season if the Russians 
are determined to get what they still want in Europe, by fight- 
ing for it if necessary. 


> Continued firmness in Berlin is virtually assured by 
Vandenberg’s statement reiterating that Republican leaders, 
including Dewey, stand behind the Administration’s policy there. 
Talk of abandoning the German capital in the face of 
Russian’ pressure and the difficulty of continuing the airlift 
operation through the winter months is dying out. All important 
policymakers now agree that the U.S. is too far committed to 
back down. 


Threats to refer the Berlin dispute to the United Nations 
will be carried out unless the Kremlin quickly comes to terms. 
The Russians could use their veto to prevent action by the 
Security Council, but they couldn’t stop the General Assembly 
from discussing the case and censuring the U.S.S.R. 


> Acceleration of the rearmament program, even beyond 
the goals set earlier this year, is probable. The services now plan 
to make full use of every authorization voted by the last 
Congress. 

Increased authorizations and appropriations probably will 
be urged upon the next Congress, even though President Tru- 
man has announced that he'll limit defense expenditures to 
$15,000,000,000 in the next budget. This lid may well be lifted 
by Dewey if he’s elected. 

Armaments for Europe and a firm military alliance be- 
tween the U.S. and European nations also will come up in the 
next Congress. Both Republican and Democratic leaders are 
convinced that Europe must be prepared to defend itself. 


> Another fight over appropriations between the Air Force 
and the Navy can be expected at the next session in spite of 
the Newport agreement among service chiefs. 


Congress will have to decide how many planes each of these 
services can acquire and in doing so will determine, in effect, 
what functions each is to have in case of war. 

Revision of the unification act to prevent Army, Navy, and 
Air Force chiefs from appealing directly to Congress over the 
head of the Secretary of Defense may also be proposed at the 
next session. Even some service heads think this necessary to 
prevent establishment of rival lobbies as a permanent thing. 
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Washington Trends 






Federalization of the National Guard, as recommended by 
the Gray board, is a long way off. State governors are putting 
up an effective fight against it. 


> Increased spending for armaments will tend to postpone 
effects of any price break produced by the biggest crop in U.S. 
history and by the various credit-tightening moves recently 
made by government agencies. 


Continuation of present farm-price-support policies 
would have the same effect. And it now appears probable that 
the next Congress will not change the present law, which post- 
pones reduction of supports until 1950. 


Tax rates may have to be jacked up again to finance U. 5. 
rearmament and European military assistance. Congress will be 
reluctant to do it next year but may have to by 1950. 


> Curtailed grain exports are now planned by the Adminis- 
tration. A tentative limit of 400,000,000 bushels for wheat has 
been fixed for the coming year—a substantial reduction. 
Pressure for more exports to hold down the domestic sur- 
plus and thus ease its impact on prices may become almost 
irresistible, however. So the present limit isn’t final. 

Britain and France are voluntarily cutting their fourth- 
quarter grain imports. France had a large crop of her own and 
Britain wants to fill its grain deficit from sterling-bloc sources, 
if possible, to conserve dollars. 


> No immediate relief from high meat prices is promised 
by government experts. Herds have been so depleted that it 
will take a long time for cheaper feed to produce cheaper meat. 


Textiles also may take a long time to reflect the effects of 
this year’s record cotton crop. Inventories are now low and textile 
prices won't necessarily come down with raw-cotton prices. 


> Campaign tactics are clarifying some as President Tru- 
man and Governor Dewey start their intensive campaigns, This 
is how they line up: 


Farm:. Truman will defend the principle of farm-price sup- 
ports and deny that they are responsible for the high cost of 
living but contend that they should be made more flexible im- 
mediately. Dewey will probably defend the position of the 
Republican Congress that prices should continue to be sup- 
ported at the present level through another crop year. 


Labor: Truman will repeat his Detroit statement that the Taft- 
Hartley Act should be repealed and point out that recent de- 
cisions of the NLRB have hit the unions where it hurts. Dewey 
will defend the law on the ground that it equalizes bargaining 
power and tends to promote industrial peace. 


Prices: Truman will blame the Republican Congress for high 
cost of living and Dewey will blame Administration policies. 
Both will advocate gradual reduction but promise to guard 
against a frightening recession in the process. 

Foreign Affairs: Truman will contend that he has won the 
Republicans over to his policy of nonappeasement of Russia. 
The Republicans will say that Truman, despite Communist in- 
fluence in government, has come around to the Republican view. 
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How the food industry probes 








Nature’s secrets to bring you better health ... longer life 


How does the food you eat affect your 
vitality . . . your resistance to disease 
... the length of your life? 


To help solve these vital problems, 
the nation’s food industry is pressing a 
two-pronged attack on the mystery of 
how your art uses food. 


(1) In hundreds of universities and 
medical centers, skilled scientists are 
tracking down the secrets of nutrition. 
Their work is made possible by substan- 
tial grants from America’s food compa- 
nies— grants made with no thought of 
gaining competitive advantage. 

This work is urgent. 


The infant science of nutrition has 
already conquered rickets, pellagra, and 
other deficiency diseases. Current studies 
show that food may affect tooth decay, 
heart failure, high blood pressure. 
Nutritional science is blazing a new trail 
to better health and a longer life span. 


(2) Individual food companies spend 


$24,000,000 a year for basic and applied 
research—to provide you with still better 
food products. From their laboratories 
have come quick-frozen foods... vitamin- 
enriched foods . . . and countless new 
developments in agriculture, processing, 
packing and dientiBeatons 

Your enjoyment of delicious, nourish- 
ing food the year around is a miracle of 
modern science. And even more startling 
developments are in store for Tomorrow 
—thanks to the individual and coopera- 
tive research carried on by America’s 
forward-looking food industry. | 


Here in the food industry is a story of 
cooperation born of competition. For in 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the highly competitive food industry, 
where farmer competes with farmer, 
shipper with shipper, manufacturer with 
manufacturer, and retailer with retailer, 
there is the underlying recognition that 
the improvement of the nation’s food 
and health results in a better life for all. 
This is typically American. 


Only in a free economy are people im- 
pelled to seek out new ways, to create 
new things, to seek new markets, so that 
by —s themselves, others may profit. 
Only in a free nation are people impelled 
to work together 
voluntarily for the 
common good. 

























--- CAPITAL GAINS BIG DIVIDENDS 
FROM DIVERSIFICATION 





A GROWING CITY IN THE 
GROWING OREGON MARKET* 


Salem, Oregon’s capital city, has 3,000 on govern- 














ment salaries, yet a thriving population could be sup- 
ported on any of a number of its payroll sources. 
Combined, they bless this Willamette Valley area 
with an enviable prosperity that has brought a 60% 
population increase since 1940! Ample labor 
supply, plenty of water, fine transportation facilities, 
raw materials in abundance, and ideal living con- 


ditions invite an even wider variety of industries. 

















m® PAPER PROFITS 
from pulp and paper 
making stack up a 
huge 12-month pay- 
roll. This, plus the 
manufacture of more 
than 75 commercial 
products, stabilizes 
income and employ- 
ment. Automotive bat- 
teries, woolens, wood 
products, fertilizer, 
industrial equipment 
are but a few. 





t THE FAT OF 
THE LAND has real 
meaning to Marion 
and Polk county farm- 
ers who harvest 110 
crops, leading America 
in production of hops, 
filberts, seed crops, 
youngberries and boy- 
senberries. 












@ FIVE-MILLION-CASE 
annual pack makes Salem 
largest food-processing | 
center for vegetables, fruits, 

. berries in the Pacific North- 
west and second in nation. 





e FLAX FOR FLOORS. Broadloom, room-size 
and scatter rugs of flax are noteworthy among 
many textile products made at Salem. Here is the 


foremost region in the U.S. for growing long-fiber aor : ; 
flax. Production possibilities for anything in linen Salem offers choice industrial sites for concerns 


are comparable with any elsewhere in the world. desiring to locate in this opportunity-rich area. 
For complete information wire or write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Salem, Oregon. 


















Salem is representative of Pacific Northwest cities whose phenomenal 
growth is not unlike that of The Oregonian, the great newspaper which 
serves and influences them. FIRST in Oregon Market circulation daily 
and Sunday, FIRST in Portland home- 
delivered circulation daily and Sunday | 
es. The Oregonian takes top preference 
on the astute advertiser’s ‘must list!” 
* The Growing 


Oregon Market 
«+. All Oregon 


cma} «~ Che Oregonian 


counties of { ( 
Washington PORTLAND, OREGOR 











The Great Newspaper of the West 
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Speaking Plainly, rota a Stick 


To judge by Soviet actions last week, 
the Kremlin was not yet convinced that 
the United States meant what it said about 
Berlin. The impasse on the big-four talks 
in Moscow and Berlin, the stranglehold on 
the Allied zones in the former capital of 
Germany, and the sabotage of democratic 
processes there by Communist rioters (see 
page 36), all suggested that the Politburo 
was still mistaking American political 
rivalry at home for diplomatic indecision 
abroad. 


Whether Moscow’s misconception could 


be disabused by American words was im- 
possible to predict. Certainly, nothing 
could be lost by trying. All week long, a 
barrage of words, plainly aimed at the 
Kremlin, was laid down by America’s bi- 
partisan policymakers: 

> Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
announced that Communist-incited dis- 
orders in Berlin must be firmly resisted. 
> President Truman declared: “We will 
not be pushed out of Berlin.” He said we 
were still standing up for our rights there. 
PSenate Foreign Relations Chairman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, after talking over 
the Berlin crisis with Thomas E. Dewey 
and UN Delegate John Foster Dulles, 
stated the Republican viewpoint: “Re- 
gardless of political differences at home, 
we are serving notice on the world that 
America is united to protect American 
rights everywhere and through firmness in 
the right to seek peace with justice for 
ourselves and the other peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that other nations which do not 
understand our political system should not 
be misled by our political campaign at 
home. We shall be in internal controversy 
regarding many phases of foreign policy. 
But we shall not be in controversy over 
the basic fact that America is united 
against aggression and ‘against the foes of 
freedom.” 

Aware that mere words about “firmness” 
would mean nothing without power, Wash- 
ington let it be known that its military 
chieftains were conferring constantly about 
Berlin. President Truman held an emer- 
gency meeting with the National Security 
Council, the highest policymaking body in 
the National Military Establishment set 
up by the year-old unification act. Sec- 
retary Marshall also returned to his old 
Pentagon headquarters to confer with De- 
fense Secretary James Forrestal and the 
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Standing firm: A U.S. MP in Berlin 
secretaries of the theoreticaliy unified 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. For, in the 
last analysis, American diplomacy could 
be no firmer than its armed services. 


SERVICES: 
Disunited They Stand 


For a time last spring James Forrestal’s 
subordinates feared that he was working 
himself into a nervous breakdown. He 
was so jittery that during after-dinner 
conversations he unconsciously kept dip- 
ping his fingers into his finger bowl or 
water glass and wiping them on his lips. 


Dark-haired and wiry, with a bashed nose 
and feline walk from his amateur-boxing 
days, Forrestal had always in the past 
taken pains to stay in perfect physical 
shape. Now he was clearly overtired and 
overwrought. 

He was working from sunup far into 
the night. There was always a scratch pad 
at his bedside so he could jot down ideas 
that came to him after retiring. There 
was always a scratch pad at his breakfast 
table. He usually had guests for breakfast 
in his Georgetown home in Washington— 
people whom he couldn’t squeeze into his 
office schedule. He didn’t leave his Penta- 
gon office for lunch and frequently had 
dinner there as well. Even his week ends 
were filled with work. 

On Sept. 17, 1947, Forrestal had_ be- 
come the nation’s first Secretary of De- 


fense. Precisely at midnight that night, the 
National Military Establishment author- 


ized by Congress had come into being. The 
Air Force had been divorced from the 
Army and established as a separate. equal 
branch of the service. All three services— 
Air Force, Army, and Navy—had_ been 
placed in Forrestal’s hands. 

The job that faced him was a tremen- 
dous one—to coordinate and unify the 
services. It would entail the greatest re- 
organization of the military forces in 
American history. Ostensibly, it was a 
peacetime reorganization. Actually, For- 
restal would have to bring it about while 
American troops were stationed in Berlin, 
Vienna, Trieste. Korea, and other hot 
spots around the world. 

Even for a trained administrator like 
Forrestal (he was formerly president of 
Dillon, Read & Co., investment bankers) , 
it was a job that consumed every waking 
moment. Even for a man with his tre- 
mendous nervous energy and capacity for 
work, there were fears last spring that it 
might prove too much. 

Too Big a Bite: Forrestal recovered. 
But in quite another sense, the tears may 
have been well justified. In spite of his 
unquestioned abilities, Forrestal might 
have bitten off more than he could chew. 
This week, as the armed forces looked 
back on the first year of unification, the 
consensus was that Forrestal’s monumen- 
tal efforts had been unable to bring it 
about. Privately, many Army, Navy, and 
Air Force officers doubted that unification 
of the armed forces ever could be achieved 
under the present unification act. 

Unquestionably some progress had been 
made. The Navy Air Transport Service 
(NATS) and the Air Transport Command 
(ATC) were being merged into the Mili- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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T seems to be fashionable to believe 
that the United States would be 

helpless to fight back if presently forced 
into an unwanted war—that we dis- 
armed so completely after the second 
world war that we shall remain impo- 
tent until the present rearmament pro- 
gram is completed several years hence. 
Admittedly, demobilization has resulted 
in the reduction of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to a fraction of their war 
strength, but the present and quickly 
available military forces are potent fac- 
tors in the world today. They are a 
bulwark behind which our full strength 
could be mobilized for ourselves and for 
aid to our potential allies, to achieve 
eventual victory. : 

As our forces grow stronger under the 
unpact of the rearmament program we 
eain insurance, first, that war will not 
take place at all, or, second, if started 
that it will be ended quickly. In setting 
forth this appraisal of our present power 
in relation to the rest of the world T want 
to make it plain that T am not advocat- 
ing war now or ever. The United States 
never has and never will fight a war for 
the sake of fighting. 


HAT is important at this moment is 

that the people of the United States 
neither underestimate nor overestimate 
the power of their armed forces. A real- 
istic estimate should give them confi- 
dence without fostering jingoism. They 
need to understand that another war 
would be costly and grim. But at the 
same time they need not quake before 
the bellicose posturing of any aggressor. 
We have recently seen two spectacular 


United States air power: the successful 
supplying in conjunction with the RAF 
of beleaguered Berlin by the workhorses 
of the U.S.A-F.—the C-47 and C-54 trans- 
port planes—and the quick movement 
of 90 B-29 bombers and a squadron of 
jet fighters across the North Atlantic. 
These demonstrations have not been lost 
on the rest of the world, including Soviet 
Russia, but it is doubtful whether their 
implications have been fully understood 
at home. 

Simple arithmetic will show us what 
90 heavy bombers might mean in terms 
‘of atomic fire power. The U.S. strategic 
bombing survey, after a detailed analysis 
of the damage at Hiroshima, estimated 
that it would have required 220 B-29s 
carrying conventional TNT and incendi- 
ary bombs to accomplish the results 
achieved by one early A-bomb. A little 





demonstrations of the effectiveness of ° 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


multiplication tells us that, in terms of 
atomic fire power, our 90 B-29s in Eu- 
rope would be the equivalent of 19,800 
planes of the same type carrying ordi- 
nary heavy explosive. 

But even that does not tell the whole 
story. During the past war the major 
instrument in_ strategic air warfare 
against Germany was not the B-29, but 
smaller four-engined bombers—the B-17 
and the B-24, Although now considered 
obsolete in the light 
of recent develop- 
ments, the rubble- 
heaped industrial 
plants of Europe 
stand as mute testi- 
mony to their effec- 
tiveness. It is inter- 
esting then, to note 
that one B-29 is 
the equivalent of 4 
— aie B-17s in bombload 
‘apacity—and that, therefore, our present 
heavy bomber strength in Western Eu- 
rope, if translated into terms of atomic 
fire power, is comparable to a fleet of 
79,200 fully loaded B-17s carrying TNT. 
To put it another way, 90 B-29s, if carry- 
ing atom bombs, have the potential de- 
structive power of a super-fleet of B-17s 
‘arrying almost 200,000 tons of conven- 
tional-type bombs. The impact of these 
statistics is even greater when it is real- 
ized that, at no time during the recent 
war against Germany, were more than 
5,000 bombers of the B-17 and B-24 
types available in Europe. 





wis array of figures means more when 
iyo examine the record and see how 
much air bombardment went into the 
winning of the war. In Europe, the stra- 
tegic air forces of the United States and 
Britain smashed oil targets and the oil 
supply of Germany, probably the most 
decisive target attack during the war, 
with a total of about 200,000 tons of high 
explosive. The total conventional-type 
bombs dropped by B-29s on the indus- 
trial areas of Japan—a major factor in 
their capitulation—was 167,000 tons. 

Of course, multiplication of this kind 
does not tell the whole story. Statistics 
are useful, but they cannot be interpreted 
in such concrete terms. There are other 
factors to be considered—the number of 
planes lost in combat, the targets suit- 
able for atomic attack, and other varying 
factors in air warfare. But even dis- 
counted to the limit, these statistics still 
stand as a warning of what air power 
can mean. These facts, plus the clocklike 
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precision with which our aircraft have 
kept the Frankfurt-Berlin shuttle going, 
have been major factors in the East- 
West crisis. After all, none of these sta- 
tistics are secret-—and everyone can add 
and multiply. Obviously, in the present 
situation, they are given full considera- 
tion by foreign military observers. 

This entire operation shows the sig- 
nificance of air power as a force in world 
events. Actually, this is not a new de- 
velopment. Hitler proved the diplomatic 
potency of air-power-in-being in 1938 
when he forced his terms on the Western 
Powers at Munich by holding over their 
heads an air force of about 2,000 operat- 
ing planes with a capacity not exceeding 
2,500 tons of ‘TNT per mission. 


|. pen the Navy has been the 
only means available to act as a 
prop to the State Department in tense 
situations across the seas. Now, in the air 
age, with larger, faster, and longer-ranged 
bomber aircraft, the U.S. Air Force be- 
comes another potent lever of our diplo- 
macy. This means that the United States 
must now prepare to do its part in insur- 
ing freedom of the air space over much of 
the earth, even as it has cooperated with 
Great Britain in the past in keeping the 
sea lanes open and free. 

To accomplish this, the United States 
must maintain the strongest air force in 
the world until the danger of a third world 
war has disappeared entirely and the 
United Nations has become an interna- 
tional body of real power and effectiveness. 

Although I have stressed the atomic 
fire-power potential of our forces, it 
needs to be said that an effective air 


force cannot be composed solely of a 
small number of A-bomb carrying air- 


craft; air power cannot be restricted to 
the atom bomb alone but requires pow- 
erful fighters and bombers carrying con- 
ventional armament. And, further, as is 
being demonstrated every few minutes in 
blockaded Berlin, transport aircraft have 
a vital place in the scheme of things. 

I have written of atomic fire power 
because it is the ultimate expression of. 
air-power strength, and because it would 
almost surely figure largely in any future 
conflict. The threat to the world if the 
horrors of the air-atomic combination 
are ever unleashed is almost impossible 
to exaggerate. It should give everyone 
cause for reflection, and impress on every 
politician, statesman, and military man, 
in all countries, the urgency of solving 
problems now and in the future with 
measures short of armed conflict. 
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tary Air Transport Service (MATS). Pro- 
curement was being coordinated by the 
services. A beginning had been made in 
the standardization of military equipment. 
There was also some coordination of re- 
search under the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the National Military 
Establishment. Plans for industrial mo- 
bilization were being drawn up. 

Efforts were under way to unify service 
public relations and end the wearying bat- 
tle of press releases between the services 
that occurred during the war against the 
Axis. A central pressroom had been estab- 
lished in the Pentagon, directly under 
Forrestal’s office. The services still had 
their own press sections, but all news 
was being disseminated by the Defense 
Department. 

A plan for presenting a coordinated de- 
fense budget and coordinated service legis- 


lation, in general, had been formulated. 


Unified commands had been created in 
most of the world theaters. Some progress 
had been made in coordinating medical 
facilities, notably in the Canal Zone. 
None for All: Important as they might 
be, these were all peripheral accomplish- 
ments. Divergent views and ancient jeal- 





except in generalities. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had met every Wednesday noon at a 
great mahogany table in an air-conditioned 
Pentagon conference room, and at special 
Key West, Newport, and post-Newport 
conferences, and worried over the problem. 
And they still hadn’t decided on the exact 
size and roles of the services. 

Psychologically, the services were even 
more disunited. They simply didn’t think 
of themselves as part of a team. To the 
Air Force, for example, Sept. 18, is only 
incidentally the first anniversary of uni- 
fication. It is Air Force Day, the first 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Air Force as a separate fighting force. 

The Air Force, under Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, was bumptious, effervescing with 
morale, and bursting with pride over its 
hard-won independence. Far from think- 
ing in terms of unification, it wanted its 
own medical service, its own distinctive 
uniforms, its own officer academy. It had 
won a notable victory over President Tru- 
man and Forrestal, and over the Army 
and Navy, when it by-passed them, went 
to Congress, and got Congress to expand it 
from 55 groups to 70. It was- now the 
nation’s first line of defense. 

The Navy, which traditionally 


had 
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which it also would be possible to launch 
long-range bombers for strategic air war- 
fare. The Air Force was bitter. It felt 
that the admirals wanted to control the 
skies as well as the seas. 

The Army had a bone to pick with the 
Navy, too. For just as the Navy had its 
own air force in competition with the Air 
Force, so did it have its own army in 
competition with the Army, the United 
States Marine Corps. Who would do 
what in the way of amphibious operations 
during any future war? 

Three-Headed Problem: The per- 
sistence of these problems after one year 
of unification was primarily the result of 
the way in which the unification act had 
been framed. And Forrestal himself was 
responsible for that. As Secretary of the 
Navy, Forrestal had opposed the Army’s 
demands for all-out unification and fa- 
vored the present setup. Under it, the 
Secretary of Defense was not so much boss 
of the nation’s armed forces as chairman 
of the board of directors. There were 


Secretaries for the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy—all of whom were entitled 
to appeal directly to the President when- 
ever his decisions displeased them. They 
could also lobby in Congress, as Air Force 


“International, Harris & Ewing 


Forrestal, Symington, and Vandenberg: After one year, the unification tug of war is still going on 


ousies still divided the armed forces. In 
some areas, feeling was even more bitter 
than before unification, while in others 
unification had meant triplification. The 
National Military Establishment - still 
lacked a long-range over-all strategic plan, 
in which each service could play the part 
for which it was best fitted. The crucial 
question—Which service shall fight where, 
and with what?—remained unanswered, 
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played that role, was smarting over having 
been relegated to second place by the fly- 
ing upstarts. Its crucial task in any future 
war would be keeping the sea lanes clear 
of enemy submarines, but the Navy wasn’t 
content with that, It was creating an air 
arm nearly as big as the Air Force, with 
some ground-based long-range bombers 
like the Air Force’s. It had started con- 
struction of a 65,000-ton carrier, from 


Secretary W. Stuart Symington had done 
so successfully in the fight for 70 groups. 

The same situation prevailed in every 
echelon. At the Wednesday conferences of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for example, deci- 
sions could only be reached by unanimous 
agreement. 

This was the reason some observers be- 
lieved that real unification could never be 
achieved under the unification act. They 
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H.S.T. and Margaret: Out to set a Presidential record 


wanted the act drastically rewritten. For- 
restal himself disagreed. He was not dis- 
mayed by the warfare that persisted in 
the nation’s armed forces. He was encour- 
aged by the progress that had been made. 
He had always thought unification should 
be a gradual process, “evolution, not revo- 
lution.” Many military experts, among 
them Hanson W. Baldwin of The New 
York Times, were of the same opinion. 
Way Out? Forrestal was certain the 
fight between the Navy and the Air Force 
eventually would be resolved. His aides 
argued that budgetary considerations 
alone would finally force a compromise. 
President Truman’s insistence’ last’ week 
in putting a $15,000.000,000 ceiling on 
annual military expenditures would com- 
pel the services to get together, for they 
would have to decide among themselves 
how the pie should be cut, and in doing 
so, they automatically would settle many 
questions that had been dividing them. 
The psychological problem also would 
disappear with time, Forrestal’s aides de- 
clared. Many lower echelon officers al- 
ready were sick of the endless bickering 
over which service won the last war and 
which should be permitted to win the next. 
However, neither Forrestal nor his aides 
considered the unification act perfect. The 
burden of work that it placed on the Sec- 
retary of Defense obviously was too great, 
and there was a growing feeling that an 
Under Secretary of Defense was needed. 
The proposal also had been made that each 
service should be headed by an Assistant 
Secretary instead of a Secretary. In that 


8 





way, the power of the Secretary of De- 
fense to keep the services in line would 
be increased. And it might then be possible 
to achieve unification at long last. 
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POLITICS: 


Dewey by a Strawslide 


To judge by the public-opinion polls last 
week, the Presidential contest was all over 
by the time it started. All three major 
pulse-takers were giving Thomas E. Dew- 
ey such a shoo-in that Republican Nation- 
al Chairman Hugh Scott warned his party 
that “overconfidence can lose an election”: 
> George Gallup gave 481 per cent of the 
vote to Dewey, 364 to Democrat Harry 5. 
Truman, 5 to Progressive Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and 10 undecided. If Dixiecrat J. 
Strom Thurmond were on the ballot in all 
states, Gallup said, he would poll 2 per cent. 
> Elmo Roper said Dewey “is almost as 
good as elected.” He announced therefore 
that he would stop reporting his preelec- 
tion polls. His figures: Dewey 44.2 per 
cent, Truman 31.4, Thurmond 4.4, Wallace 
3.6, others and undecided 16.4, 
> Archibald M. Crossley predicted that, 
with 266 electoral votes needed for elec- 
tion, “Dewey will win” with at least 304 
and perhaps as many as 397. He said that 
“President Truman can only be certain” 
of carrying nine states (seven Southern, 
one Mountain, and Missouri) with 106 
electoral votes and was unlikely to get 
more than 210. He gave two Southern 
states, and perhaps a third, to Thurmond. 


Tie-in Sale 


About as unscientific and unreliable a 
poll as can be taken last week matched 
the findings of the public-opinion experts: 
Sales of $1 rayon ties, bearing photographs 
of Presidential candidates, at Macy’s in 
New York gave 49 per cent to Dewey, 
40 to Truman, and 11 to Wallace. 


Campaign Kickoff 


“The most important campaign since 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates,” as_ Presi- 
dent Truman put it last week, was under 
way. That the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
took place during the Illinois Senatorial 
contest in 1858, two years before Honest 
Abe was elected the first Republican Pres- 
ident, was hardly relevant, now that it 
was open season for campaign oratory on 
both sides. 

In the President’s words, he would be 
visiting “every whistle stop in the United 
States” before election day. Resting up 
from his hectic Labor Day in Michigan 
(Newsweek, Sept. 13), he cruised last 
week end on his yacht Williamsburg. His 
next junket, starting at the national plow- 
ing contest at Dexter, Iowa, on Sept. 18. 
would take him, together with Bess and 
Margaret Truman, from coast to coast 
and back again. His boast: “I am just 
starting on a campaign tour that is going 
to be a record for the President of the 
United States.” 

Coincidentally Dewey, who still with- 
held his own campaign oratory until Sept. 
20, two weeks after the Truman kickoff, 
would turn up in Iowa two days after the 
President. On that day, he would open his 
‘ampaign in Des Moines and then, ac- 
companied by Frances Dewey, follow his 
rival to the Pacific Coast and back. Mean- 
while, he picked up his first endorsement 
by an important labor union. Against the 
President’s support by the bulk of the 
nation’s labor leaders, Dewey got the 
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handshake of William L. McFetridge, Chi- 
cago Democrat who supported the Roose- 
velt-Truman ticket in 1944, and his 
175,000-man AFL Building Service Em- 
ployes. 


The Split in the South 


Those politicians who last July debunked 
the new born Dixiecrats found last week 
that, far from fading out, the States’ 
Rights Democrats, running Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina for Presi- 
dent and Gov. Fielding L. Wright of 
Mississippi for Vice President, were con- 
stantly growing in electoral power. On 
Sept. 10, under the smart coaching of 
political boss Leander Perez, the Louisiana 
State Democratic Central Committee 
voted to replace the Truman-Barkley tick- 
et with the Thurmond-Wright slate under 
the Democratic Party label on the No- 
vember ballot. 

At that, William J. Primm Jr., assistant 
to the Democratic National Chairman, 
shouted “fraud.” He likened Louisiana’s 
“high-handed and arbitrary” act to what 
goes on “behind the Iron Curtain.” He 
also branded the Dixiecrats as “nothing 
more than a wing of the Republican 
Party . . . financed by oil and private 
utilities interests.” 

Where Truman Loses: However the 
Truman Democrats might beef, Thurmond 
and Wright last week claimed 45 of the 
Solid South’s 127 Democratic electors: 
South Carolina’s- eight, Alabama’s eleven, 
Mississippi’s nine, Louisiana’s ten, four 
of Florida’s eight, and three of Tennessee’s 
twelve. The Truman hopes of recapturing 
these votes rested on such difficult methods 
as legal action,’“write-in votes, and or- 
ganizing new pro-Iruman parties from 
scratch. In addition, the Dixiecrat and 
Truman tickets both were slated to ap- 
pear on the Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Texas ballots, thus giving Thomas E. 
Dewey .a chance to carry these states as 
Herbert Hoover had in 1928. The Dixiec- 
crats were also hoping to get on the 
Arkansas and Tennessee ballots. In the 
horder states, the Dixiecrats were on the 
ballot in Kentucky and were seeking to 
be so listed in Oklahoma. 

So far from being a flash-in-the-pan 
were the Dixiecrats that President Tru- 
man, whose civil-rights program had 
touched off the Southern explosion, gave 
up his plans for stumping the South. If 
Henry A. Wallace was monopolizing the 
third-party headlines, it was the Thur- 
mond candidacy which was undermining 
the President in the traditional strong- 
hold of the Democratic Party. 


The Mood of Georgia 


“Tl be back,” Herman Talmadge had 
promised. That had been in early 1947 
when the Georgia Supreme Court threw 
him out of the governor’s mansion in 
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Atlanta on the ground that the General 
Assembly had illegally elected him to 
replace his father Eugene, who had died 
just before his fourth-term inaugural. 
“This case will be taken to the court of 
last resort,” he vowed, “the people of 
Georgia.” 

Last week the people of Georgia gave 
their verdict. In the Democratic primary 
for governor on Wednesday, Sept. 8, they 
sent the rough-and-tumble, 35-year old 
“Hummon” back to the governor’s man- 
sion to replace the scholarly Acting Gov. 
M. E. Thompson. “Victory is ours,” Tal- 
madge chortled. “The people giveth,” 
Thompson mourned, “the people taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the people.” 

Young Talmadge didn’t win just be- 
cause he was a carbon copy of his white- 
supremacy father, or wore the same red 
galluses, or sported the same black fore- 
lock. Actually, he ran far better than his 
father had in 1946, when “Ole Gene” ran 
second in popular votes and won only 
through Georgia’s unique  county-unit 
system, similar to the electoral-college 
system nationally, which permits narrow 
margins in the backwoods counties to 
offset whopping majorities in the big cities. 
This time young Talmadge not only won 
on county-unit votes, 312 to 98, but out- 
polled Thompson 354,586 to 309,085, in 
popular votes. And while “Ole Gene” 
once boasted that he never carried a 
county with streetcars in it, “Hummon” 
carried some big cities like Columbus, 
Augusta, and Rome. 

Why Talmadge won was most graphic- 
ally explained by Ralph McGill, editor 
of The Atlanta Constitution: “The average 
Southerner is in something of the mood 
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of the bull at the bullfight after the 
picadors and the banderilleros have fin- 
ished with him. [President Truman’s| civil- 
rights proposals and Henry Wallace's 
bumbling parades have aroused a lot of 
them to furious defense of their worst 
politicians.” 


LIVESTIGATION: 


Spies and the Atom 


In a surprise change of tactics, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities last week dropped a curtain of 
secrecy over its hearings on the most 
ticklish American security problem: atomic 
espionage. But though the committee was 
mum, the mere naming of the scheduled 
witnesses—Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
former head of the Manhattan Project, 
atomic scientists Clarence F. Hiskey and 
Martin D. Kamen (who was dropped from 
the project for indiscretions) , Communist 
organizer Steve Nelson, and former Tass 
reporter Beatrice Heiman—gave tantaliz- 
ing hints of what went on. 

At the week’s end, Rep. Richard B. 
Vail, a committee member, flipped aside 
the curtain long enough to give the public 
a teasing look at revelations to come. 

Vail’s_ teasers: 
> That the executive sessions had taken a 
“grave” new turn which might force post- 
ponement of the public hearings. 
> That a “high Army officer”—obviously 
Groves—had testified that wartime “Rus- 
sian efforts to penetrate atomic-research 
safeguards were successful.” 
> That this was “in direct contradiction 
of Mr. Truman’s contention that Com- 
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munists were not involved in wartime 
espionage.” 

How this tied in with the committee’s 
announced objective—to establish a 
United States source of the milliogram 
sample of uranium 235 which the con- 
fessed Canadian spy Dr. Alan Nunn May 
delivered to the Russians in 1945—re- 


mained a high-priority puzzler. 


CRIME: 


Murder on the Delta 


The two men in the New Orleans police 
line-up were tall, husky, and attractive in 
a “B” picture way. But the crime for 
which Dale Simpson and H. E. (Eddie) 
Miller had been arrested was murder, with 
overtones of kidnapping, wanton cruelty, 
and perversion. Fresh-shaven, with hair 


“IT wanted my money back,” Simpson 
said. “I wanted my gun back, and I 
wanted Eddie back.” 

The Trick: So Simpson evolved -a 
shrewd trick. He filed a complaint, hoping 
that once the police had located Eddie for 
him, the two could escape. When Miller 
was picked up getting off a bus at Gulf- 
port, Miss., Simpson was driven there in a 
police car by New Orleans detectives 
Nicholas Jacob and Joseph Tardo. The 
scheme seemed to be working out fine. 

Before they started back, Detective 
Tardo gave Simpson the gun which Miller 
had stolen. Then the two detectives piled 
into the front seat of the car, with Tardo 
driving, leaving Miller and Simpson alone 
in the back. During the return journey, 
Simpson surreptitiously loaded his .38 and 
placed it against Jacob’s head. 

“T don’t know why I fired,” he said. “It 
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carefully combed and with their prison 
garb immaculate, both men seemed un- 
ruffled. 

Simpson, a 26-year-old redhead whose 
criminal record had begun at the age of 16 
and who had been dishonorably discharged 
from the Army for passing bad checks, did 
most of the talking. Straightforwardly, he 
described the events which led up to the 
fatal incident and the wild chase which 
followed it. He had met Miller, 23, a mili- 
tary-police corporal on a reenlistment fur- 
lough, in a bar at Cheyenne, Wyo. Strik- 
ing up a more than casual friendship, the 
two had decided to travel to New Orleans 
together. 

‘On their way, Simpson talked of the 
stick-up jobs they would pull. But once in 
New Orleans, Miller got cold feet despite 
Simpson’s hold on him. In the middle of 
the night, while Simpson slept, he had 
quietly left their hotel room, taking Simp- 
son’s .38 pistol with him. Simpson insisted 
that Miller had also walked off with $450. 
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was just one of those things. The gun was 
cocked. I had to pull the trigger. You have 
to pull the trigger for it to go off.” 

What is it like to kill a man? “You don’t 
feel good,” said Simpson. “I don’t feel 
good now . . . I just wanted to be a big 
shot. Pve always wanted to be a big shot.” 

The Chase: After Jacob’s body had 
been dumped into tall weeds, Tardo was 
certain that his turn would be next. As he 
drove along, he waited for the proper mo- 
ment, gunned the motor, swerved sudden- 
ly, and leaped from the car. 

From that point on, the chase began. 
Miller and Simpson ditched the police car, 
thumbed a ride on a truck, then stopped 
a car. Claiming to be police officers chas- 
ing escaped criminals, they demanded to 
be taken to Baton Rouge. The driver 
realized that something was wrong. De- 
liberately taking a wrong turn, he drove 
to New Orleans police headquarters and 
stopped with a jolt. He jumped out and, 
followed by a fusillade, took shelter behind 









some trees. But Miller and Simpson wee 
still not ready to give up. 

Assistant chief of detectives John J. 
Jackson, Simpson said, “drove out froin 
under the building—I had no idea it wis 
police headquarters. Eddie put his gun on 
him. We made him drive us right out ‘o 
the Air-Line Highway and up to Gon- 
zales.” For seven hours, they drove back 
and forth, but at nightfall, the veteran 
detective was released unharmed. Later 
Jackson said: “I died a hundred deaths, 
but I kept talking to them. And I darned 
near talked them into surrendering to me. 
Every time a car approached, Miller 
cocked his gun. And every time he cocke:! 
it, I thought the end was near.” 

That night, Simpson and Miller wan- 
dered about in the fields, dodging a 100- 
man posse and looking for a place to slee). 
By morning, the two men had had enough. 
“I knew we were sunk,” said Simpson. “T 
didn’t like the idea of getting in those 
swamps and maybe hiding a year and then 
getting it anyway. So I figured the best 
policy was for us to stop now.” Walking 
into Rudolph Factor’s store near Gonzales, 
they laid down their guns and asked Mr. 
and Mrs. Factor to fetch the police. 

Eye for an Eye: But the strange af- 
fection which had led Simpson into this 
gory impasse did not fail. The shooting 
was his idea, he insisted, saying: “Eddie 
deserves a chance.” Miller, obviously 
afraid of his partner, did not return the 
favor. “It was all Simpson’s fault,” he said. 
But there were other things on Simpson's 
mind: the wife and two children of the 
murdered Jacob. 

“Anyone who is willing to put up 82.000 
apiece .. so that the Jacob boys can 20 
to school can have my eyes,” he offere |. 
“And I still say Mrs. Jacob can have my 
$10,000 life-insurance policy.” Then he 
added fatalistically, as he and his pal were 
charged with murder and kidnapping: “We 
know the score. There’s nothing that we 
can do-now that will change it.” 


UNIONS: 


The Non-Travelers 


As recently as eighteen months avo, 
Communists and fellow travelers still con- 
trolled CIO unions representing 25 per 
cent of the organization’s 6,000,090 mem- 
bers (Newsweek, June 2, 1947). They 
were so powerful in CIO councils that 
President Philip Murray, for all he mixht 
fulminate against them in private, feare: 
to fight them openly. 

But the anti-Communists manaeed to 
upset this balance of power. Walter 
Reuther, redheaded but not red-minded 
president of the United Auto Workers, won 
his fight against the pro-Communists, oust- 
ing them from the CIO’s largest union 
(920,000 members). Murray fired Lee 
Pressman as his general counsel and Len 

(Continued on Page 3?) 
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The Middle East: America’s Lifeline of Security 


uRING the past 29 days I have trav- 
D eled more than 21,000 miles by air 
through Western Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Middle East as a guest 
of Admiral Richard L. Conolly, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, 
“astern Atlantic and Mediterranean. Not 
many years ago this would have seemed 
a far journey. Now even Colombo is just 
next door, and the*problems of the In- 
dian peninsula and the Persian Gulf bear 
directly on our own welfare and security. 

The first purpose of Admiral Conolly’s 
expedition was to pay good-will visits to 
the new nations of Pakistan, India, and 
Ceylon. He and his party were welcomed 
not only with every courtesy but with 
cordiality, as were the officers and men 
of the heavy cruiser Toledo and two 
destroyers which came around from the 
Pacific to join him at Karachi and Bom- 
bay. The trip also~enabled Admiral 
Conolly and officers on his staff and from 
the office of the chief of naval operations 
to get acquainted with the defense of- 
ficials and commanders of these countries 
and with the navigational and other 
facilities and problems of the area. In 
addition—and not least important—it 
provided direct contact with the British 
commands at Trincomalee, Ceylon, and 
Fayid, on the Suez Canal. 

On so rapid a trip through a dozen 
countries one’s impressions tend to be- 
come kaleidoscopic. A few. however, 
stand out as important from the Ameri- 
can viewpoint. 


HE governments of Pakistan. India, 
"hw Ceylon, as well as of Iran, Tur- 
key, and the Arab states, are anti-Com- 
munist. Although preoccupied with their 
internal affairs and relationships to each 
other, they are alive to the Communist 
threat, both from without and from with- 
in, and in various ways are trying to deal 
with it. 

Whether they can bring about the or- 
derly economic and social advance neces- 
sary to check the long-term growth of 
Communism remains uncertain. The sep- 
aration of Pakistan from India, the re- 
sultant migrations, and the fighting in 
Kashmir and Hyderabad are serious 
initial handicaps. To the outsider, Pak- 
istan’ makes no sense geographically— 
consisting as it does of two widely sep- 
arated areas—or economically. With re- 
gard to India especially, the Westerner 
is compelled to doubt whether the most 
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energetic measures to raise the national 
income can keep pace with the rate of 
growth of the population. 

The leaders of Pakistan, India, and 
Ceylon are, however. in their respective 
ways forward-locking or reformist. They 
are imbued with Western _ political 
thought. They preach and practice parlia- 
mentary democracy. 
This is a fact of 
great significance. 
The language of gov- 
ernment is, more- 
over, English, the 
only common lan- 
guage of the Indian 
peninsula. This is an 
invaluable interna- 
tional asset to all 
three countries, al- 
though there is danger that it will be sacri- 
ficed to a misdirected sense of nationalism. 

Economic policies in all three countries 
are in the direction of mixed economies. 
American technical aid is desired but not 
“exploitation” by outside capital. S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, Minister of Health 
and Local Government in Ceylon (the 
most socialistic of the three governments) 
and an Oxford graduate, said to me: 
“Some kind of democratic socialism is 
the real answer to Marxism—indeed the 
only answer in Asia.” 

Anti-British feeling appears to be dying 
down. One high-ranking Indian official 
said: “Now that the British are no longer 
our masters, we may become friends.” A 
number of prominent Indians predicted 
that India would yet choose to remain 
within the commonwealth system. 

In the event of war with the Soviet Un- 
ion, however, a major share of the defense 
of this area will fall directly or indirectly 
on the United States. Our primary con- 
cern is, of course, the oil of the Persian 
Gulf area. It is a primary concern of 
the British also, and should be of all 
Western Europe and, indeed, of the 
whole free world. The economic restora- 
tion of Europe supposes larger oil im- 
ports from the Middle East. If the free 
world were denied access to this oil, it 
would suffer very seriously in times of 
peace. Whether, without this oil, it could 
defend itself successfully against aggres- 
sion is at least questionable. 


UR potential military and naval bur- 
O den in this area can be made less 
onerous to the extent that local and Brit- 


ish resources are coordinated with ours. 
The British can no longer assume the 
primary responsibility between Suez and 
Singapore, as they did during the recent 
war, but they can contribute much. They 
appear to desire close cooperation. Dur- 
ing the second world war the British 
often seemed to regard a disvlav of 
American interest in the Middle East 
as an intrusion. The attitude of the 
British commanders and _ officials with 
whom Admiral Conolly’s expedition came 
in contact was strikingly cordial. 

All along the way—in the Middle East, 
the Mediterranean, and Western Europe 
—we encountered questions about the 
stability of American policy. Would 
Dewey's election cause it to change? 
If we are in earnest about checking 
Russian imperialism, why don’t we do 
more to arm our friends? 

Our failure promptly to support the 
nuclear Western defense pact last spring 
left disappointment and puzzlement. The 
Vandenberg resolution was regarded as 
an evasion—or at best a postponement 
—rather than as a promise of future aid. 
Even relatively small shipments of arms 
to Western Europe would have had a 
valuable psychological effect. These could 
have been made from our own reserve 
stocks without adding immediately to 
the pressure on American production. 
In retrospect and from the far side of 
the Atlantic our failure to encourage the 
nuclear defense pact by shipping some 
arms at once was a mistake. 


ORE vigorous and comprehensive 
M measures should be taken now to 
organize the military defenses of the 
free world. We have many friends. Some 
of them, with a little help and combined 
planning, can make substantial contri- 
butions to the common defense. First of 
all, it is important that British and 
American preparations should be dove- 
tailed on a worldwide basis. The Con- 
tinental defenses of Western Europe 
should be built up gradually. Then the 
possibility of organizing one or two re- 
gional defensive arrangements in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Middle East 
should be explored. 

It would be helpful if concrete steps 
in these directions could be taken even 
before the election or if, at least, a bi- 
partisan agreement promising immediate 
action in January could be made and 
announced now. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

De Caux as editor of The CIO News. 
Joseph Curran, the salty, two-fisted presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union 
(100,000 members), broke with the Com- 
munists after studiously following the 
party line for ten years, and succeeded in 
purging most of them. Michael J. Quill, 
the Irish-born president of the Transport 
Workers Union (50,000 members), also 
broke with the Communists and started to 
strip them of power. 

Within eighteen months, the only major 
CIO unions remaining in pro-Communist 
hands were the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers (membership, 600,- 
000), the International Fur and Leather 
Workers (membership, 100,000), and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (membership, 50.009) . 

Raids From the Right: Last week, 
as the UE held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention in New York, rumblings of revolt 
were resounding in that union, too. Al- 
though the pro-Communist leadership still 
was firmly in the saddle, it was beset from 
within and without by anti-Communists: 
> Within the UE, rank-and-file resentment 
clearly was mounting against the leader- 
ship’s attacks on United States foreign 
policy, its pro-Soviet sympathies, and es- 
pecially its support of Henry A. Wallace. 
> From without, Reuther and other anti- 
Communist union leaders were taking ad- 
vantage of the resentment by raiding UE 
locals. They were helped in this by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Since UE leaders re- 
fused to file the non-Communist affidavits 
required under the law, the union wasn’t 
able to appear on the ballot along with the 
rival unions in NLRB collective bargaining 
elections. The result: James J. Matles, 
national organization director, informed 
the convention that in the first eight 
months of the year UE locals representing 
21,000 members had been taken over by 
the UAW and other unions. 

The rank-and-file opposition to Wallace 
was so great that even the UE leaders 
admitted it. Although Wallace was invited 
to speak, Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of 
the union, took pains to emphasize that his 
appearance did not mean the union official- 
ly endorsed his candidacy. And throughout 
his address, Wallace was booed as well as 
cheered by the 1,000 delegates. One anti- 
Wallace-ite wore earmufts. 

Fourteen resolutions approving Wal- 
lace’s Progressive Party were before the 
convention, but the union leaders finally 
decided to shelve them all in favor of one 
withholding support from any candidate 
and upholding the right of union officials 
to work for whatever party they favored. 

The UE leaders nevertheless had no diffi- 
culty in beating down attempts to oust 
them by James B. Carey, the slim, youth- 
ful secretary-treasurer of the CIO, who 
helped to found the union and was its first 
president until the pro-Communist clique 
took over in 1941. Carey’s candidate for 
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Titled: Beatrice Bella Shopp 
(Miss Minnesota), 18,was 
crowned Miss America at Atlan- 
tic City. Statistics: height, 5 ft., 9 
in.; weight, 138 lbs.; bust, 37 in. 


union president, Harry Block, was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Fitzgerald, and 
Carey himself was censured for having 
testified before a two-man House Educa- 
tion and Labor sub-committee that UE 
leaders often sacrificed the union’s interests 
te serve the Soviet Union’s (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 13). The pro-Communist leaders 
might be finding the going tougher, but 
they were still in control. 


PEOPLE: 


For Wallace’s World 


Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine lives 
alone except for her servants in a gabled, 
red-brick mansion which crouches in the 
shadow of the Tribune Tower in Chicago 
in what formerly was a swank neighbor- 
hood but is now teeming with cheap night- 
clubs. Inside, the walls are paneled and 
glistening, but the furniture is musty and 
shrouded in white dust covers. At 82, Mrs. 
Blaine herself looks as though she might 
just have stepped off the set of a gaslight 
play. Once she startled Mme. Chiang 


Kai-shek by calling on her dressed in a 
long caracul coat out of the Victorian era 
and a purple ostrich toque. 

But there is nothing Victorian about 
Mrs. Blaine’s ideas. The multimillionaire 
daughter of Cyrus H. McCormick, who 
invented the McCormick reaper, and the 
widow of Emmons Blaine, whose father 
James G., Blaine was known as the “Plumed 
Knight” of the Republican Party, she has 
kept up with the political fashions through- 
out her life. Reversing the usual procedure, 
as she has grown older, she has steadily 
moved left. 

She broke with the Republican Party 
over the League of Nations and supported 
Democrat James M. Cox for the Presi- 
dency in 1920. Later, she became one of 
the most fervent followers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and, during the 1944 campaign, 
bought full-page newspaper ads to urge 
his reelection. 

Her current favorite is Henry A. Wal- 
lace. Not only has she been one of the 
biggest contributors to his Presidential 
campaign, but she is also a vice chairman 
of the Progressive Party of Illinois, and 
Progressive Party candidate for trustee of 
the University of Illinois. 

One of the country’s leading philan- 
thropists, Mrs. Blaine financed the Francis 
Parker School in Chicago for 34 years. She 
gave the University of Chicago $2,000,000 
for a school of education. When 111 min- 
ers were killed in the Centralia, Ill., blast, 
she sent checks for $100 to each of their 
families. 

Think-Alikes: This week, Mrs. Blaine 
was preparing to merge her politics and 
her philanthropies. She had established a 
Foundation for World Government, and 
given it $1,000,000. Its avowed purpose: to 
promote “a public educational campaign 
in the principles of world government.” 
But it also could provide Wallace with a 
sounding board for his ideas on United 
States foreign policy once the Presidential 
campaign was over. 

The foundation would operate in two 
ways: (1) it would carry on research 
and propaganda itself and (2) it would 
help other world-government groups fi- 
nance projects of which it approved. Last 
week, Stringfellow Barr, former president 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, where 
the curriculum is centered around 100 
classics, and now the Foundation’s presi- 
dent, was in Luxembourg for Mrs. Blaine, 
discussing possible cooperation with dele- 
gates attending the Congress of World 
Government Federalist Movements, which 
includes organizations in both the United 
States and Europe. 

In the announcement of the foundation, 
no mention of Wallace was made. The 
trustees were listed as Barr, Scott Bu- 
chanan, a St. John’s associate of his and a 
member of the Progressive Party; Harris 
Woofford Jr., founder and first president ot 
the Student Federalists, and Mrs. Blaine. 

But this week, told of reports that Wal- 
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The last word in modern living . . . it’s this 
Florida house designed by Robert Law Weed, with an 
airplane hangar built in! The last word in modern driving . . . 


it’s the Futuramic Oldsmobile! 
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lace would be made a trustee of the 
Foundation for World Government as 
soon as the election was over, Mrs. Blaine 
replied: “It seems very natural that he 
would be a trustee.” She added: “Wallace 
is deeply interested in the foundation. His 
philosophy and that of the foundation are | 
similar.” ; | 

Would he be active? “I can’t imagine 
that he wouldn’t be active.” 

She resented the suggestion that he 
would dominate the foundation, saving: 
“Our thoughts are so alike and harmonious, 
there is no question of dominating it.” 

Although others have criticized Wallace's 
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ean = deta nasagatcid al St. Louis, a queen city of the Mississippi Valley and eighth largest city of the United 
eae ony en ee eee). States, was founded in 1764 by fur trader Pierre Laclede Liquest. It was intended to 
Soviet Russia, she insisted that properly | , 


serve as a trading point with the Indians of the Mississippi-Missouri River system. 
Today, it is world renowned for its commerce, industry and patronage of the arts. Why 
are we interested in its skyline? 2,779 of St. Louis’ 4,774 elevator installations are by 
Otis. Makes us feel famous, too. 


FASTER THAN UNCLE SAM! 


English subwayites like to pick up time on the 
long stretches. The world’s fastest moving 
stairways are the Otis Escalators in the Leicester 
Square Station of London’s Underground. 
Their speed? Up to 180 feet a minute. That's 
twice as fast as any Otis Escalator in the U.S.A. 
Why so fast? Their unusual length. They travel 
162 feet during an 81 foot rise. Surprised? 





SUCH HEALTHY ARTERIES! 


In a building? Yes. Traffic arteries. In St. Louis, 
a ten story addition to the distinguished 
Beaumont Medical Building increased elevator 
traffic from 11,500 to 16,000 passengers a week. 
Did this mean new elevators? No. Simply 
modernization. A new Otis scheduling system 
was added to the original three car installation. 
Result? Speeded-up service that keeps nicely 

in step with increased traffic. 
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Mrs. Blaine: A million for one world 


understood it really coincided with the idea 
of world government. “The policy of Wal- 
lace is toward unanimity of people.” she 
asserted. “Wallace and the world-govern- 
ment movement are aiming at the same 
pomt.” 

Whether the other world-government S ’ 
organizations, whose couperation Barr was | A'TOUCH' OF STARTLING NEWNESS. 
sceking, would accept that point of view 
was questionable. Most of their leaders 
have considered Russia a principal stum- 





Otis again leads the way . . . this time with the 
magic of modern electronics to improve Signal 
Control operation. You can now summon 





hling block to world government and an elevator by simply touching, not pushing, 
have been especially critical of the Soviet ' a plastic arrow in the landing fixture. The story 
Government’s readiness to prevent United | of the world’s first Electronic Signal Control 
Nations ection Wie use of its Security Elevator installation is told with full color 
Commit wate. ; ; photographs in a new Otis booklet. Write 
= . : : _ for Bulletin B-727-S. 
For example, Upshur Evans, executive | 


director of the United World Federalists, 
this week declared: “We have had nothing 
whatever to do with the origin of this 
foundation, we have no present connec- 
tion with it, and in my opinion will have 
ho connection with it in the future.” Sim- 
ilarly, Ely Culbertson, president of the 
Citizens Committee for United Nations 
teform, asserted: “As far as our organiza- 
tion is concerned, anything Wallace is as- 
sociated with is a red herring—double and 
redoubled.” 


Otis service? Newly opened offices in Hagerstown, 
Maryland; Fall River, Massachusetts; Missoula, 
Montana; Reno, Nevada and Middletown, Ohio 
raise the total number of Otis offices in the United 
States to 257. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Otis Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 
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BERLIN: 
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The Planners and the Risk of War 


When Washington assembled the Na- 
tional Security Council—not to start a war, 
but to be ready, just in case—Moscow had 
already sent its two top military men, 
Minister for the Armed Forces Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, and Ground Force 
Commander Marshal Ivan S. Koneff to the 
Soviet zone of Germany—not to start a 
war, but to be ready, just in case. 

Planners on both sides were closely cal- 
culating the ‘risks. They knew the peril 
would mount if the struggle for Berlin 
descended further into the streets from 
the conference chambers—where it re- 
cessed last week while the stalemated four- 
power negotiators sought new instructions 


from home: the Westerners were unani- 


From the Reichstag to the Russian Memorial, Germans jeer the Reds 
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mously convinced the Russians had given 
them another runaround. A rock (and many 
were thrown), a rash word (and many 
were spoken), a fatal shot (and one was 
fired), might yet touch off an unmanage- 
able incident. Or an anti-aircraft: gunner. 
participating in Russian maneuvers over 
the air corridor, might come still closer 
than the 150 yards by which. one missed 
an American plane on Saturday. 

As Berlin’ writhed in’ apprehension, 
Soviet Yak fighters by the dozens wove 
vapor trails overhead. But) the sounds 
most clearly heard m= the divided. city 
came not from planes-by-the-dozen but 
from planes-by-the-hundred in’ the as- 
tounding Anglo-American airbridge which 
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broke all records by hauling more thai 
5,000 tons in a single day. Their throbbing 
engines beat out a message of neither peace 
nor war, but merely of survival for the peo 
ple who were at once the weapons and thi 
victims of the battle of Berlin. 


Anger Marchers 


Even Hitler, they said, had seldom 
drawn such a crowd, 

Before what is left of the pillared, 
scarred Reichstag Building 250,000 Ger- 
mans—some said 300,000—gathered in the 
Platz der Republik on Sept. 9. A block or 
so behind them, just inside the British 
sector, rose the towermg Russian war 
memorial, surmounted by a heroic figure 
of the symbolic Ivan. Before it stood a 
single reat Ivan on sentry duty. A few 
hundred yards farther east, squatted the 
massive shell-pocked Brandenburger Tor. 
a Red flag fluttering over the goddess of 
Victory 85 feet above the street. Beyond 
that lay Pariser Platz, Unter den Linden, 
the Soviet sector, and the Communist pow- 
er this throng had met to defy. 

Some had come from the Russian sector. 
But most were Westerners, spontaneously 
responding to the appeal of anti-Commu- 
nist German leaders to demonstrate against 
the Communist seizure of the Berlin city 
hall three days before (Newsweek, Sept. 
13). First the speakers needled the grum- 
bling crowd with denunciations of — the 
East-sector German police under Paul 
Markgraf, who had spirited away nineteen 
West-sector police from the city hall. (One 
demonstrator carried a placard in imita- 
tion of the ubiquitous barter notes pasted 
throughout Berlin: “Wanted to exchange: 
One brown-red Markgraf with the Knight's 
Cross, also Communist robberies; for free- 
dom and human rights.”) 

Then the speakers reminded the mob 
of the failure of Soviet Commandant Maj. 
Gen. Alexander Kotikoff to free German 
police besieged in the city hall. Ernst Reu- 
ter, the elected mayor whom Russian au- 
thorities had refused to seat: “What Rus- 
sian promises are really worth is proved 
by the broken word of General Kotikoff!” 
Dr. Otto Suhr, president of the displaced 
city assembly: “Today the Russian gen- 
eral gets the answer to his behavior from 
the masses of assembled Berliners!” 

Stone War: “Ivan ‘raus! "Raus mit 
Kotikoff!” voiced the crowd’s mounting 
anger. Then, dispersing to carry a petition 
to the Allied Control Council, the mob 
swirled around the Soviet memorial—just 
as a jeepload of Russian soldiers drove 
through the Brandenburg Gate with a re- 
lief for the sentry. The keved-up Germans 
began stoning the Russians. 

“Are we starting a stone war?” shouted 
an excited Soviet soldier. “We will protect 
ourselves even if it means shooting!” 

The threat was soon made good. The 
mob surged through Brandenburg Gate 
into Pariser Platz and the Soviet sector, 
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Pus some people mental molars are standard equipment. 
To these people mere news is nothing more than an appe- 
tizer. They demand the kind of brain food they can get 
their “teeth” into . . . the real “meat” of every matter that 
affects their daily lives, their jobs, their futures, their 
country. 

These are the people with hungry minds — the kind of 
men and women who are always alert to ways and means 
of improving themselves . . . who prod the progress of 
America towards better products, better living. 

Every month, these people — millions of them — turn 
eagerly to THE AMERICAN MaGazineE for a full meal of food 
for thought. In the September issue, now on sale, they'll 
read “We've Got the Reds on the Run,” an authoritative 
report by James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the C.I.O., 
on how and why the Communists rose to such importance 
in many of our labor unions — and what has been done to 
sweep them almost completely from power! 

Informative articles like this, plus popular features and 
absorbing fiction, make up a mental menu to suit a variety 
of tastes. For example, Faber Birren, noted color engineer 
and consultant, in an article entitled “What’s Your Color?” 


The Meat of th 


for people with hungry minds 
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tells how to choose the colors that suit you best and how 
to use them to your advantage. 

Yes, every issue of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE — from 
cover to cover — is planned, written, and edited to provide 
hearty fare for people with hungry minds. 
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TO apvertiseRs: People with hungry minds are the kind 
who have the means to satisfy their eager appetites for 
better living. To advertisers who want to develop a multi- 
million quality market, the pages of The American Magazine 
offer unmatched values. 
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stoning and abusing the apprehensive East- 
sector German police and Soviet soldiers. 
A few shots rang above the melee. A 16- 
year-old German boy was killed; 23 more, 
of both sides, were hurt by rocks or bullets. 

As the crowd fell back a German youth 
scrambled to the top of the Brandenburg 
Gate, tore loose the Red flag and left it 
spread over Victory’s chariot. Two others 
followed, and tossed the flag into the 
street, where it was ripped and burned by 
‘the demonstrators. A 12-year-old German 
boy marched off with a ten-foot section of 
the flagpole, leaving behind a_ poignant 
commentary on the battle for Berlin. “I’m 
taking it to my uncle,” he said. “We need 
fuel for the stove.” 

Soft Words and Hard: Western oc- 
cupation authorities, while pleased enough 
to have evidence of German anti-Commu- 
nism, were dismayed by its violence. 
In fact, British troops intervened to pre- 
vent even more serious trouble at the war 
memorial. “Some speeches at the demon- 
stration violated the four-power rule pro- 
hibiting public criticism of the occupying 
powers by the Germans,” cabled Nrws- 
week’s. Berlin correspondent, John E. 
Thompson. “The Germans in the Western 
zones may get the idea that they can pull 
similar mass demonstrations against the 
Western Powers, probably over indus- 
trial dismantling or some similar sore 
spot. It’s difficult to deny Germans the 
right to protest publicly. But hatred of one 
occupying power can breed hatred of ali 
occupiers—who are never popular in any 
occupation, Western officials may caution 
German leaders against inciting crowds 
to the pitch of excitement witnessed here 
Thursday.” 

The Soviet authorities, however, dis- 
played no such restraint. Angry, perhaps 
a bit flustered, by their obvious failure to 
win German loyalty, they lashed back in 
the strongest statements heard in Berlin 
since the war. On Saturday, Col. Sergei 
Tulpanoff, Soviet propaganda chief in 
Berlin, sounded, the battle cry before 
1,000 delegates to a Congress of the Vic- 
tims of Fascism in the Berlin Opera House. 
“We have friends behind the barriers of 
all frontiers . . . The power of the Soviet 
Union has destroyed . . . the so-called 
Third Reich. It will also destroy those 
who attempt to create a fourth Reich . . . 
Force is the only answer . . . Tomorrow’s 
rally will be a reply to Fascist disturbers 
of the peace.” 

When “tomorrow” came—with an open 
air “anti-Fascist” rally in the Lustgarten 
—the Russians had scoured Berlin and 
much of the countryside for demonstra- 
tors. Trains and trucks poured them into 
the beflagged square (the British and 
French flags were there but not the Ameri- 
can) in an obvious effort to outdraw the 

Western rally. The Soviet-sector radio said 
~ there were 400,000; Western reporters 
guessed as low as 50,000 for the crowd 
that applauded and waved Red flags—but 
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The Red flag comes down 


dispersed peacefully even after General 
Gordeyeff shouted: “The fight. goes on! 
We will not rest until all Fascist elements 
are ousted from Germany!” 

If the fate of Berlin was to be decided 
in the streets, the West still seemed to 
have the bigger, and tougher, mobs. 


BRITAIN: 


Less- Militant Unions 


Shafts of warm September sunlight shot 
through the ceiling level windows of the 
Winter Garden Auditorium in Margate, 
illuminating the serious, intent faces of 
800 men and women trade umonists seated 
on the floor below. Some were relaxed and 
tieless or in shirtsleeves, but most had a 
neat, well-scrubbed look and wore their 
Sunday best. Cheerful, articulate, unin- 
hibited, but soberly aware of the im- 
portance of their decisions, they brought 
to the 80th Trades Union Congress the 
hopes, fears, and worries of their fellow 
unionists, nearly 8,000,000 British workers. 

The Ace in the Sleeve: Along the 
beach promenade, groups of chatting trade 
unionists munched fresh shrimps, whelks, 
cockles, and mussels, took brief whirls in 
the amusement park, Dreamland, or sipped 


beer in the sunshine of the boardwalk 
cafés. But for most of the day they at- 
tended the punctual, brisk congress ses- 
sions, presided over by an amiable compe- 
tent chairwoman, blond Florence Han- 
cock of the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union. The congress started off by 
condemning wildcat strikes, then listened 
gravely to a no-punches-pulled plea from 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps for more work without additional 
pay (see page 72). Some delegates com- 
plained that in the division of the national 
cake—as described by Cripps—the work- 
ers’ slice was still too small. 

Many wondered how they would con- 
vince their union members of the need to 
increase output while continuing to live 
im austerity. But they gave Cripps 
thoughtful applause and then backed him 
up by voting down a left-sponsored reso- 
lution declaring the present wage level in- 
adequate and demanding statutory con- 
trol of profits and dividends. That vote 
was a partial defeat for Communist un- 
ionists. On such direct Communist pro- 
posals as a call for immediate nationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry and a denuncia- 
tion of Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s 
policy in Greece, their defeats were prompt 
and overwhelming. Then Arthur Deakin, 
Bevin’s successor as General Secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers Un- 
ion, roared’ a smashing attack on Com- 
munist infiltration and paralysis of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, of 
which Deakin himself is president. 

In new elections to the TUC General 
Council, its only declared Communist, 
A. F. Papworth retained his seat but other 
Communist candidates were defeated—in- 
cluding the National Union of Minework- 
ers’ president. 

In voting down the Communists, the 
TUC showed regard for national policy 
and for the interests of their own unions 
without endorsing the witch-hunt atmos- 
phere of the government purge. In sup- 
porting Cripps they made plain that they 
expected firmer control of prices and also 
suggested a possible extension of subsidies, 
tax review, and stricter limitations on 
profits. Thus, while generally supporting 
the government they retained an ace card 
—if workers’ dissatisfaction with the beer 
cut, cigarette cut, and incentiveless aus- 
terity rises further, the TUC can reopen 
the question of frozen wages—a_ night- 
marish prospect for a government at- 
tempting to maintain an unsteady bal- 
ance in a shaky economy. 





BIG FOUR: 
The Colonies Conundrum 


Benito Mussolini spent a decade trying 
to turn a trio of impoverished, unproduc- 
tive African colonies into a new Roman 
Empire—and failed. After the second world 
war the victors spent three years trying 
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“Buying a new car is a big decision for a family. 
And, in my little family, everybody has an equal 
voice. That’s why Mother and Johnnie went 
along with me as we started out to find the 








one car that would be the best car for us. 











“We stopped first at the Plymouth dealer. 
That’s because we know people who have 
Plymouths and they tell us this is the great- 
est value car of them all. The dealer showed 
us the new Plymouth Quality Chart and 
we had the facts and figures for accurate 
comparisons. Then we took a ride. 






“Since I do most of the driving in our 
family, I waited until I got behind the 
wheel. Then I got excited too. Why, it 
was the easiest-handling car I ever drove. 
The longer I drove it, the better I liked it. 
After the ride, I looked at Mother and 
I looked at Johnnie and I knew we had 
arrived at a verdict.” 


“Johnnie went for the new Air Pillow Ride. 
‘Boy, are those Airfoam Cushions soft!’ I 
could see that the seats were worth the slight 
extra cost. But all this comfort couldn’t 
come from cushions alone. Those big Super- 
Cushion Tires must help, too—and they’re 
standard equipment! 


o \erdict: 


—_ 





**Mother just sat back and enjoyed herself 
. . . kept saying ‘I feel so safe and secure.’ 
But when we stopped, she got real practi- 
cal. She saw the big luggage compartment. 
‘Why the lid opens with a finger-touch,’ 
she.exclaimed. ‘And it’s so balanced that it 
can’t fall down and crack you on the head.’ 














“2 Theres a lot of difference, 
in low-priced cars and 


PLYMOUTH 


makes the difference | 


Plymouth Builds Great Cars . . . Good Serv- } 
ice Keeps Them Great. Your nearby Plymouth 
dealer will provide the service and factory- | 
engineered parts to keep your present car in 
good condition while you’re waiting for your 
new Plymouth, PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, 
Michigan. 
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to decide what to do with Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland—and failed. 

The Italian peace treaty gave the big 
four until this Sept. 15 to agree upon the 
future status of the former Italian colonies. 
If no agreement was reached the problem 
would be turned over the the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. On Aug. 31 the 
foreign ministers’ deputies in London 
turned in their final report. 

Their only point of agreement: Eritrea 
should be partitioned, with Ethiopia re- 
ceiving the port of Assab and the region of 
Danakil as a corridor to the sea. There 
was also a general willingness to let the 
Italians have Italian Somaliland, but no 
agreement on how this should be done. 

The Italians wanted their colonies back, 
partly to salve their national pride, but 
more because they desperately needed liv- 
ing space for some of th» 47,000,000 per- 
sons pinched into the narrow Italian boot. 
The Russians, eager to make capital in 
Italy—and to frustrate such Western proj- 
ects as the Anglo-American airbases in 
Tripolitania—supported the Italian claims. 
So did the French in most cases, while de- 
manding Fezzan for themselves. The Brit- 
ish wanted to protect the Middle East with 
new bases for themselves and their friends. 
Thus they were reportedly more sympa- 
thetic than the other powers to Ethiopia’s 
claim upon all of Eritrea. In Libya, they 
proposed fulfilling a wartime promise that 
the Senusi tribes would never be returned 
to Italian rule by giving their Moslem Al- 
lies Cyrenaica and part of Tripolitania 
under a British protectorate. 

Four days after the foreign ministers’ 
deputies had given up in defeat, the Rus- 
sians asked that the foreign ministers them- 
selves try to settle the problem. Last week 
the big four agreed to a meeting of “duly 
qualified” representatives in Paris this 
Monday, Sept. 13, two days before the 
deadline for turning the issue over to the 
General Assembly. The United States note 
of acceptance said: “This government is of 
the opinion that no useful purpose could 
be served by this meeting unless the Soviet 
Government has new. proposals to make.” 


Significance -- 

In proposing a session of the foreign min- 
isters’ council on the Italian colonies, the 
Russians were fly-casting in the American 
campaign fish pond—with a hook baited by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. In bid for the 
Italian-American vote last month, the Re- 
publican candidate announced he favored 
return to Italy of its North African pos- 
sessions intact. Thus, in effect, he endorsed 
the position of the Russians and the French. 

But President Truman, on the advice of 
military and diplomatic experts, had 
aligned this government with Britain in 
its claim for a protectorate over the tribal 
lands of the Senusi. 

With the bid for a big-four meeting, the 
Russian strategy became plain. Since 50- 
odd meetings of the foreign ministers’ dep- 
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uties had only tightened the deadlock, the 
Russians obviously had no new proposals 
now. Rather, the experts reasoned, they 
hoped by forcing publication of the vari- 
ous positions to expose Truman to the 
pressure of the Italian-American vote, line 


SARDINIA g- 
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up the United States with themselves and 
the French, and isolate Britain. 
However. since rejection of the bid 
would enable the Russians to claim this 
government was dodging the issue, the 
State Department decided to accept. 
Meantime all available pressure would be 
applied to Dewey to modify this stand. 


SATELLITES: 


Signs of Trouble 


The Poles called Wladyslaw Gomulka 
“Little Stalin.” 

But last week, dismissed in disgrace from 
his secretary-generalship of the Polish 
Worker’s (Communist) Party (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 13), Little Stalin confessed 
before 800 party leaders gathered in War- 





saw “all my errors . . . alien, petty bour 
geois ideology . .. Yugoslav-like apostasies.’ 

Gomulka’s crimes were (1) opposing 
rapid collectivization of farms for fear o' 
angering the peasants and (2) opposin: 
Russia’s plans for an East German stat: 
that would use Silesian coal at the ex 
pense of Polish industry. That Gomulk: 
was allowed to keep his post as Vice Pre 
mier, even after his public recantation 
showed the strength of his following. Thai 
the pro-Cominform Polish Communists. 
mostly Jews in a country where violer 
anti-Semitism is traditional, recognized 
their danger was shown by their immediate 
promise that there would be no “forcible 
organization” of farm ‘collectives. They 
decided to absorb the Socialist Party in 
hope of diluting the responsibility and un 
popularity the Silesian issue would bring 
them.. 

Inside the Utepias: Thus although 
the Communist monolith in Eastern Eu- 
rope had not yet cracked under the 
strain of the Tito-Cominform quarrel it 
was showing its seams. Other signs last 
week: 

P Czechoslovakia: In Prague a mile-long 
line of mourners rioted when police at- 
tempted to close the doors of Memoria! 
Hall where the body of former President 
Eduard Benes lay in state. Tension be- 
fore the funeral procession was so high 
that armed Communist militiamen were 
stationed five deep along the curbs. But 
although the crowd of 250,000 wept hys- 
terically, there were no serious outbursts. 

> Bulgaria: In Sofia, the parade celebrat- 
ing the Sept. 9, 1944, “liberation” was less 
a tribute to Communism than a demon- 
stration of personal loyalty to Premier 
Georgi Dimitroff. The Yugoslav flag was 
conspicuous along the line of march, al- 
though Tito’s portrait was not displayed 
with those of the Cominform leaders. 
Foreign Minister Vasil Kolaroff, nick- 
named the “Chauvin Communist” by his 
Cominform enemies, was reported urging 
Dimitroff to heed Tito’s repeated invita- 
tions to jom in a Balkan federation, dis- 
tasteful though it might be to Russia. 

> Hungary: A former General Staff officer 
and a high-ranking railway official were 
executed after a secret trial on charges of 
“continuously committing high treason.” 
Climaxing a purge of “corrupt and petty 
bourgeois elements,” all coalition parties 
in the government were ordered fused into 
a single, more manageable National In- 
dependence Front. 

P Yugoslavia: Tito was having troubles 
too. Meat had vanished from the market 
Housewives had to get in line at 4 a.m 
to buy eggs at 24 cents each, or lard at 
$4 a pound. Tito sent his commissars to 
raid Kulak farms for pigs. Each househol«! 
was left two swine for breeding and one to 
eat. The Kulaks, whose farms Tito had 
not dare to seize even under Cominform 
orders, grumbled angrily. 

From Moscow came a fresh warning 
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Because 
photography 
lasts... 













Little about this scene remains to- 
day, yet here you see it as it was. 
For someone snapped a shutter at 
the turn of the century—and “filed 
this record for the future” on film. 


Because photography makes rec- 
ords that last, many offices and plants 
are putting it to profitable use. 


By reproducing a drawing, a blue- 
print, a specification sheet on one 
of the new Kodagraph Papers, you 
can have a photographic copy with 
a sharp, non-fading image of every 
detail. 

By making Recordak Microfilm 
files of correspondence, contracts, 


Advancing business and 
industrial technics ... 








checks, you can protect them from 
alteration, preserve them from wear- 
and-tear. 

By using photographic progress 
reports of construction work—by 
photographing accident scenes or 
filming surgical operations—you can 
have “eye-witness” accounts whose 
accuracy never changes. 

This and more you can do because 
photography lasts. For some of its 
other functional applications which 
daily benefit business and industry, 
write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Functional Photography 
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that Tito’s nationalist policy “already has 
led to isolation of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party both inside and outside the nation.” 

Tito knew his danger. He no longer 
made pre-announced appearances in pub- 
lic. In Belgrade he drove through streets 
cleared by the police with carloads of 
armed guards preceding and_ following 
him. Outside the capital he traveled in an 
armored train. And along the Rumanian 
border he was hastily reinforcmg his 
defenses. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Blood in the Afternoon 


A correspondent for The Cape Argus 
last week revealed a new contribution to 
the science of relations in South 
\frica, where the “white supremacy” Na- 


race 


tionalist. Party won Union elections last 
May. On Sunday afternoons, in a special 
arena near Pretoria, Negro. gladiators are 
pitted against each other for the enter- 
tainment of white spectators. As many as 
fifteen fights are staged at a time, with 
combatants belaboring each other with 
bracelets worn in place of brass knuckles. 


FRANCE: 
Frying Pan or Fire? 


In most countries it would have been an 
important event, but in France it has be- 
come routine. Three governments having 
toppled since July 19, the fourth came on 
Sept. 10. The National Assembly con- 
firmed Henri Queuille (approximate Eng- 
lish equivalent: Kuh-ce) as Premier of 
France by a vote of 351 to 196. 

A 64-year-old Radical Socialist, physi- 
cran by profession, Queulle has acknowl- 
edged ability as a negotiator. But even 
those who quipped: “It was about time 
the doctor was called in,” had little con- 
fidence that the ablest negotiator could 
force harmony on the middle-of-the-road 


parties, with their disparate theories of 
how to save the franc, and solve the prob- 
lem of low wages and high living costs. 
How they felt is reported by Loren Car- 
roll, chief of Newsweex’s Paris bureau: 


On the hot night of Sept. 9 fishermen 
lining the Quai de Passy, a short distance 
from the Renault automobile factory, kept 
their eyes dreamily fastened on the water 
while a riot raged around them. Swarms of 
blue-overalled workmen surged from the 
factory, attempting a mass rush to break 
the heavy police lines. Occasionally the 
police wielded clubs: occasionally a work- 
man beat a policeman. But in general 
there was little fighting. and the police by 
merely holding firm were able to disperse 
the workers. Amid cries of “Chameaux,” 
and “Saligauds” (dirty dogs) directed 
against the policemen, the fishermen never 
even glanced up. A_ brassy-voiced old 
woman continued hawking — ice-cream 





Black Star 





cones. Passing cars scarcely slowed up to 
watch the proceedings. 

It was a symbolic spectacle: workme: 
rushing police with only the vaguest no- 
tion of what they would do if they crashe« 
through; spectators totally apathetic 
France’s political and economic trouble- 
had reached a point of complexity where 
only one man in a hundred could gras) 
the situation, and fewer than that could 
propose solutions. 

Man in the Middle: The average man 
knew only that the price of beefsteak and 
carrots mounted almost daily, and_ that 
wages stood still. He faced facts up to the 
point of muttering: “Something drastic ha: 


got to be done.” But he shrank from saying’ 


what that somethino might be. The 
middle parties, unas ©9 compose their 
differences, had mi an ignominious 


muddle. On the left loomed the Commu- 
nists, now branded as Moscow stooges and 
shorn at last of all pretense of being a 
French party. On the other side stood Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, who, if he once re- 
turned to power, could certainly be de- 
pended upon to entrench himself and 
crush the Communists. But the average 
man was tormented by the thought that 
that was not necessarily equivalent to 
solving the complex economic problem. 

For Maurice Thorez, the Communist 
boss, the prospects of taking power legally 
were nil. Since the shadow of the Red 
Army does not reach into France, there 
was no way of repeating the Czech or Hun- 
garian coups. Nevertheless, the Commu- 
nists could stage a series of strikes that 
would throw the country’s economic life 
into chaos. Communist _ paramilitary 
groups could seriously threaten public 
order. There was a good chance that if 
de Gaulle took power, Thorez would 
employ his various weapons, but there 
was likewise a good chance that with the 
army and police de Gaulle could even- 
tually restore order, driving the Commu- 
nists underground. 

By what means could de Gaulle legally 





Keystone Photos 


Queuille (top center) and Auriol (bottom center), the middle-of-the-roaders, are caught between Thorez and de Gaulle 
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Hudson Commodore Custom Sedan at the famed University Club of New York, a distinguished Florentine structure made notable 
by the ghields of the nation’s great colleges and universities which are carved into its exterior stone. Painted from a photograph. 


entlemen...be seated! 














In the beautiful New Hudson—the only car you step down into—you get more head room and 
roomier seats than in any other mass-produced automobile built today! 


F YOU'VE as much as looked inside a gorgeous 

New Hudson, you know that all of the 
gentlemen above are not only going to be 
seated, but seated in comfort and luxury that 
sets a new standard for the motor-car world! 
For Hudson—the lowest-built, most streamlined 
car on the highway—actually has more head 
room and roomier seats than in any mass- 
produced car built today! 
This astonishing roominess is achieved by a 
new design principle, the key to which is a 
recessed floor. Hudson is the only car you step 
down into! Space under the fioor between frame 
members that is usually wasted is thus brought 
into the car and made available for passenger 
use. This permits Hudson to move full-height 
seats down to harmonize with the new, lower top. 
Hudson's new design provides other opportuni- 
ties for increased roominess. Seats extend the 
full width of the body, for instance, because 
they are positioned completely ahead of the 
rear wheels. 
And the gentlemen above are in for even more 
pleasant discoveries—just as you will be when 
you really get acquainted with this amazing 
motor car. 
For example. experience everywhere has shown 
that the lower to the ground a car can be 


The only car you 


Hudson 


built, the more stability it will have, the safer 
it will be; and Hudson has the lowest center of 
gravity in any American stock car—yet road 
clearance is ample! 


As a result, this car has a hug-the-road way of 
going on curves, in cross-winds and on every 
conceivable kind of road. You sense this delight- 
ful conformity to the road the minute you 
begin to ride, and this stability, plus the protec- 
tion of riding encircled by the sturdy box- 
section steel girders of Hudson’s Monobilt 
body-and-frame*, gives you a grand feeling 
of safe well-being! 

Still another thrilling thing about the New 
Hudson ride is the restful quiet with which 
this car glides along. The engineering in this 
beautiful automobile is so advanced that the 
usual motoring noises are reduced or controlled 
practically to the vanishing point! 


Will you accept this as our invitation to look 
into and ride the exciting New Hudson? The 
nearest Hudson dealer will welcome your visit, 
and he will supply you with a complimentary 
copy of a new booklet, “The Importance of 
Stepping Down,” which explains all of the 
many advantages in Hudson’s new design prin- 
ciple. Hudson Motor Car Company. Detroit 14. 


+ *Trade-mark and patents pending 
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Interior, Commodore Custom Sedan for six or 
more passengers—typical of the luxury and 
room:ness in all New Hudson models. 


Hudson Drive-Master transmission—you are 
invited to try automatic gear shifting in for- 
ward speeds as provided by Hudson's Drive- 
Master transmission—by far the easiest of all 
ways to drive. You can accelerate as long and 
as fast as you like in pick-up gear, then lift 
your toe momentarily, and you're in high. The 
shift into high comes only when you are ready! 
Button control on the instrument panel pro- 
vides instant change to conventional driving if 
ever desired. Drive-Master transmission is 
available on all New Hudsons at slight extra cost. 





Eight body styles in Super Series and Commo- 
dore Cust.m Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all- 
new Super-Siz or 128 h.p. masterfx’ Super- 
Eight engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich 
body colors. Two «necial colors or five two-tone 


combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost, 


How much 


do you pay this 
Power Giant? 





Correct Lubrication Reduces Friction Losses, Cuts Your Power Bill 


This giant engine represents the power that turns the 
wheels in your plant. It happens to be a Diesel. It might be a 
steam engine... or turbine. But no matter how you get your 
power, you're paying for it. 

Correct Lubrication by Socony-Vacuum will cut your 
power costs by reducing friction losses throughout your plant. 
Records kept by representative firms show important savings. 
And these savings in power costs can pay for the lubricants 
that make them possible. 


Yet this is only one of four benefits from the right oils, 
correctly applied. You also get more continuous production 
and lower maintenance and lubrication costs. Where else can 
you get so much—for so little? 


plelee) bee Va titi tel Geena lemme Bile 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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resume power? First, the Na- © -? provisions of we ee plan? 
tional Assembly could vote to | On both scores the Anglo-Amer- 
dissolve itself, thus necessitating The Put and Take of ERP ican zones of Germany had pre- 
general elections. There was a Contributions Receipts from sented the chief difficulty ; 
likelihood that the Gaullists and ERP to European intra-European Naturally, in view of well- 
“Gaullistants (sympathizers) Ceonntvios eieutinn eal pane remembered wartime experi- 
could catch as high as 48 per é' “ ig ences, few European nations 
cent of the total votes, which Austria $21,000,000 $65,500.00 could look benignly on any pro- 
with the inevitable bandwagon- Belgium- gram that appeared to favor 
ers would assure a Parliamen- Luxembourg — 250,000,000 $207 ,500.000 German recovery at the expense 
tary majority. De Gaulle has in- Denmark 110,000,000 6,800,000 of their own. It was logical, 
sisted that such dissolution can France 989,000,000 323,300,000 therefore, that when an OEEC 
be the only basis for his return- Greece 146,000,000 66,800,000 committee first considered the 
ing to office. Ireland 79,000,000 tentative allocations, it should 
Last week, on a campaign Iceland 11,000,000 reduce Bizonia’s share and at 
tour of Southeast France, he told Italy 601,000,000 20,300,000 the same time increase the 
a cheering crowd at Toulon: ~ Netherlands* 496.000.000 71,700,000 amounts it would have to fur- 
“Almost everywhere they say I Norway 84,000,000 31.800.000 nish other participants, And it 
intend to establish a dictator- Britain 1,263,000,000 282,000,000 was equally logical that Bi- 
ship. They say I am a Bona- Sweden 47,000,000 25,000,000 zonia's representative (Lawrence 
parte, a General Boulanger.* Telewte 18.000.000 Wilkinson, economic adviser to 
But IT am General de Gaulle, the T k ; 50,000,000 19.700.000 Gen. Lucius D. Clay) should 
: yho brought back free- ——s saa ee yrotest the settlement, on the 
poe . BizonalGermany 414,000,000 10,200,000 Paberey Y ‘ 
dom.” Up to now, however, the . ; . plea that Bizonia’s recovery is 
public clamor has not been great French Zone essential to Europe’s. 
enough to compel the dissolution Germany 100,000,000 800.000 It was this conflict that Har- 
of the Assembly, and the depu- Portugal and Switzerland will get no help in the first riman scurried around Europe 
ties themselves are thoroughly year. to resolve, seeking—and receiv- 
indisposed to vote themselves *Includes $84,000,000 for the Netherlands Indies. ing—general cooperation in ar- 
out of office. te 3 riving at the compromise which 


A second possibility could be 

that de Gaulle would change his mind, 
take a job under the present setup, and 
then work within the government to im- 
pose his ideas. But it is certain that every 
expedient would be exhausted before de 
Gaulle would even be consulted by Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol. 


Emr: 
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Harriman Compromise 


From the white stone building next to 
the American Embassy on the Place de la 
Concorde, a harassed American took flight 
on Sept. 6 for Brussels and London. W. 
Averell Harriman, ambassador-at-large for 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
had urgent business with Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Belgian Premier, and chairman of the 
council of the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation, the nineteen-mem- 
her body charged with allocating American 
uid to Europe. Next day, Harriman flew 
on to London, for an earnest hour with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Then back to Paris on Sept. 7 
to resume his conferences with the OEEC 
representatives who had been trying for 
four weeks—and had thus far failed—to 
agree on their respective shares of Ameri- 
can aid. 

To some it appeared that Harriman was 
wielding the bludgeon of American eco- 
nomic power to whip into line the suppli- 
cants for United States handouts. More 





*Gen. George Boulanger emerged from the 
chaos following the Franco-Prussian War to rally 
Royalist efforts to overthrow the French Republic 
in the 1880s. He was convicted of treason, and 
committed suicide. 
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accurately, Harriman was responding to a 
request from the supplicants themselves to 
aid in compromising their inevitably con- 
flicting views of what they needed, or 
should have, from the European Recovery 
Program. 

Bizonia Thorn: At stake was the 
$4,875.000,000 appropriated by Congress 
to carry ERP through next June. To dis- 
tribute it, the OEEC had to agree unani- 
mously on the answers to two tough ques- 
tions: How much should each have in 
American-dollar credits? How much should 
each give, or receive, in intra-European 
credit in accordance with the “self-help” 





Acme 
Jinnah leaves an explosive legacy 





the OEEC finally announced on 
Sept. 11. Bizonia would get $414,000,000, 
$36,000,000 less than it originally requested 
but $50,000,000 more than OEEC had first 
granted; it would furnish $10,200,000 in 
goods to other participants, instead of re- 
ceiving $90,000,000 worth from them. (For 
complete breakdown see box.) 

One minor step remained, and one major 
one: To review the still-disputed Greek 
and Turkish allocations: and to get the 
approval of the ECA in Washington, 
which must still appraise the allocations 
and render a final decision. “Where our 
judgment happens to coincide with that of 
OEEC,” said a top ECA official last week, 
“it will be said that we have accepted their 
estimates. Where our judgment differs, it 
will be said that we have revised their 
estimates.” 


INDIA: 


Father of Pakistan 


Indians called Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
“the father of his country” and Pakistan 
“the house that Jinnah built.” He fought 
for India’s freedom, stood out for Moslem 
independence, saw both dreams realized 
and, as Governor General of Pakistan, had 
survived their reality by a year when he 
died, on Sept. 11, at the age of 71. He was 
succeeded Monday by Sir Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin, provincial Premier of East Bengal. 

The man who originated, lived for, and 
pushed a gigantic mission to fulfillment— 
humorless, intense, conceited, with a flash- 
ing one-track mind—Jinnah was far from 


-fanatic. Born a Hindu, he early turned 


to Mohammedanism but ignored the letter 
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of his adopted faith, drank wine and 
spirits, shaved his beard, smoked to excess, 
visited no mosque, and married a Parsi. 

An early ally of Mohandas Gandhi, 
Jinnah broke with him over “non-coopera- 
tion” with the British and separate elec- 
torates for Moslems. Through the bitter 
final negotiations of 1946 and 1947 he stuck 
to the idea of Pakistan (a separate Moslem 
state) until his victory was announced 
on June 3, 1947. 

Though a personal triumph, Jinnah’s 
appointment as first Governor General 
brought blame for the countless thousands 
killed in the communal troubles that fol- 
lowed. 

He left another explosive legacy—Kash- 
mir, where a_pro-India Hindu maha- 
rajah rules a state consisting largely of 
pro-Pakistan Moslems. 

When Moslem tribesmen invaded the 
state last October, the maharajah acceded 
to India and received military aid. Jinnah 
furiously dispatched Pakistan troops to 
capture Srinagar, the capital, rescinding 
the order only on advice that it would 
precipitate full-scale war with India. In 
the local fighting which has continued 
since, with over 5,000 killed and 20,000 
wounded, India accuses Pakistan of sup- 
porting the insurgents. 

Last week a United Nations commission 
admitted failure to restore peace. Although 
both might accept its cease-fire 
proposals, they attached such conditions 
that a Pakistan-India war might yet result 
—the fruit of Jinnah’s partition. 


sides 


Hyderabad Explosion 


From the independent state of Hydera- 
-bad, completely surrounded by the Do- 
minion of India, a band of Moslem irregu- 
lars raided across the border into Madras 
province. Indian troops, chasing them back 
across the border, ran into a tank and 
armored car detachment of Hyderabadi 
regulars. In a ten-minute skirmish, the 
Indians killed or wounded 31 and captured 
4 officers and 90 men. That fight on Sept. 
6 was only one of more than 150 such 
incidents and 25.000 so-called “atrocities” 
since the beginning of the year. But this 
one provoked Indian Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru to issue an ultimatum, demanding 
the right to station Indian troops in Hy- 
derabad and insisting that the irregulars 
be disbanded. Otherwise: “We will march.” 
On the morning of Sept. 18 Indian troops, 
led by the dominion’s only armored divi- 
sion, invaded Hyderabad. The dominion, 
barely a year old and already facing one 
war—with Pakistan—now faced another. 

Emperor Stingy: In the center of the 
muddled Hyderabad web broods a_ ruler 
who wants to remain absolute—medieval- 
minded, intransigent, and spoiled. Since 
1911 His Exalted Highness Rustam-e- 
Dauran, Arastu-e-Zaman, Lt. General Mu- 
zaffar-ul-Mulk Wal-Mamalik, Nawab Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, 
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Sipah Salar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizam-ud-Daula, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf-Jah, Royal Victorian Chain, 
G.CS.1., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar, has ruled over 100,465 square miles 
and nearly 20,000,000 people, yielding an 
average revenue of over $27,000,000—the 
largest, most populous, and wealthiest 
princely state of India. 

Possessing the fabulous wealth of Gol- 
conda, his penury is as proverbial as his 
riches. He has never been out of India 
and only leaves his own domains on abso- 
lute necessity. Of a hospitable race, his 
entertainment is notorious for its mean- 
ness. He has boasted that he can subsist 
on a handful of rice a day. His sole in- 
terest in government has been finance, 
and no one is known to have bettered 
him in a deal. His single extravagance, a 
magnificent harem, is so closely guarded 
that no two estimates of the number of his 
wives agree—anywhere from 40 to 200. 

Under British rule of India, the Nizam 
was virtually what his eighteenth-century 
ancestor, Asaf Jah, made himself, an in- 
dependent Mogul emperor. Regarding his 
independence as a vested interest guar- 
anteed by the British, he has faced their 
withdrawal from India with indifference. 

Slipping Grip: So too have the 
wealthy and powerful descendants of the 
old Moslem landed gentry. Holders of gov- 





ernment sinecures, lawyers, engineers, ab- 


sentee landlords, bankers and_ business- 


men, they drift to their suburban estates 
and clubs in Rolls-Royces each evening. 
They wear ties and blazers of English 
public schools or Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges, discuss English cricket scores in 
West End of London accents, forget the 
prophet’s injunctions by swallowing cham- 





Acme 
Show Me: A Japanese tattooed 
lady admires her friend’s back 
at the first postwar convention 
of the Tokyo Tattooing Club. 


pagne from tumblers, exercise their horses 
and polo ponies, play tennis, and relax in 
marble swimming pools. They are the 
Moslem oligarchy, ruling a population 88 
per cent Hindu. 

But the Moslem hold on Hyderabad 
city is not what it was. In the streets and 
alleys on either side of the Musi River, 
Moslem police and the Nizam’s sworded 
African guards find the Hindu element 
less amenable. On the high ground within 
the old city, where no foreigner enters 
without a pass, minarets glitter and white 
palaces shine in the sun, but on the out- 
skirts and along the river banks mud huts 
that collapse with every rain house more 
than twice their capacity of Hindus. Mos- 
lems complain they live in a state of siege. 

Across the river in an office block va- 
cated by the British garrison, Syed Quasim 
Razvi, former Moslem country lawyer, 
administers the irregular force which India 
declares must be disbanded. It is made up 
of 200,000 Razakars (volunteers) in 24,000 
villages, who call their leader Mujahid, 
The Great Fighter. At the first sign of 
British withdrawal from India, Mujahid 
dreamed of driving a Hyderabad wedge 
through Madras to the sea and establish- 
ing a giant Mogul state. Conditions since 
withdrawal have modified his plans but his 
Razakars have kept the borders on ed: > 
with nightly raids, pillage, rape, an 
arson. 

Hatred Harvest: Religious ties might 
have attracted the Nizam to join Pakistan 
but his geographic position forbade it, and 
Pakistan’s lack of funds would have re- 
pelled him. Britain was powerless to sup- 
port his independence. India insisted on 
Hyderabad joining the union. Last June, 
the Nizam suddenly agreed to a plebiscite. 

But meanwhile India demanded full in- 
terim control of Hyderabad’s defense, ex- 
ternal affairs and communications, with 
power to enforce Indian legislation. 

In the interlude, long pent hatreds have 
exploded, fanatical groups along the fron- 
tiers kill and destroy. Each side blames 
the other. Hindus accuse Razakars and 
Moslems saddle all crimes on Delhi-in- 
spired hooligans or on Communists under 
orders from “beyond the great moun- 
tains.” Finally, this week, hostilities began. 


JAPAN: 


Ration of Romance 


Allied headquarters in Tokyo last week 
sent this circular to its office personnel: 
“In order to give due consideration to 
leave schedules and the duty roster, it 
is requested that all unmarried personnel 
list below the approximate date of in- 
tended marriage, the number of days’ 
leave desired for the honeymoon, and 
other pertinent dates. It is also requested, 
if no hardship is entailed, that no more 
than two weddings involving office per- 
sonnel be scheduled for any one week.” 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 
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Which 1s taller? 
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Which 1s larger? 


kk you take the word of your own two eyes about these test 
pictures, they will probably tell you that the top paint brush is 
longer—the right ladder is ta/ler—the circle lettered ‘“‘b”’ is larger. 


And so they look! 


But, alas, your eyes are apt to play you tricks—even on 
easy problems. And when it comes to really tough ones—like 
you often find in business—you can’t depend on ‘em at all. 


Too frequently theyll make you think a molehill’s larger 
than a mountain—or a margin’s long instead of short—unti/ 
you check the figures! 


For figures—as furnished by Comptometer machines—soon 
put the proper focus on any fallacy. They’re accurate, objective, 
immune from ‘‘optical illusions.”’ You’re sure that every busi- 
ness picture is exactly as it seems—when you see it through 


Comptometer Brand Adding-Calculating Machines! 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Dwision, 1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 








YOUNG 
CONVECTORS PROVIDE 
Clean, Healthful 
Heat for Hospitals 











IN CONVALESCENT ROOMS | 


& 


IN KITCHENS. 


Young Convectors are specified for modern 
hospitals because they are easy to keep clean, 
and provide a steady, draftless flow of heat 
at proper temperatures. Such qualities make 
them ideal also for homes, apartments, 
offices, public and commercial buildings, 
schools and institutions. Mail coupon now. 


Above: Typical installations in Swedish and 
Deaconess Hospitals, Minneapolis; Magney- 
Tusler & Setter, Architects and Engineers. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO.,713 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 
Soles ond Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


Youne © 


‘T.M_RFG U.S. PAT.OFF, 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @ Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils ¢ Cool- 
ing coils ¢ Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators ¢ 
Jacket water coolers © Heat exchangers ¢ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers © Evaporative coolers @ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units @ Supercharger intercoolers 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 





YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette St. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a copy of the 


Young Convector Catalog 
No. 4046. 
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France: The Constitutional Cancer 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE political crisis in France illus- 

_ trates the inability of the present to 
make a clean break with the past. After 
the Liberation the new leaders, most of 
them men of the Resistance, wanted to 
make the break. They purged old poli- 
ticians, reformed parties to an extent 
which gave a severe jolt to the tradi- 
tional political structure, and 
drew up two drafts of a new 
constitution in a remarkably 
short time. 

The intention to create a 
new France was sincere. For 
a time it even seemed that 
General de Gaulle and the 
parties of the center and left 
center could work together. 
If cooperation with the Com- 
munists was never really very 
probable, at least they also were sincere 
in their revolutionary intent. 

In retrospect, it appears that the first 
thing that went wrong was the adop- 
tion of proportional representation. In 
practice this has not put the control of 
the politicians in the hands of the 
voters. It has resulted in the selection 
of too many mediocre hacks and is just 
the opposite of the intended raising of 
the level of political life. 


HE second mistake was in the failure 
Tot the new constitution to cut out the 
cancer which had eaten at the strength 
of the prewar parliamentary system. 
The men who made the constitutional 
drafts—the one which was rejected in 
May of 1946 and the second one which 
was approved in October of the same 
year—were zealous in their efforts to 
make the clean break with the Third 
Republic. Again in hindsight, it appears 
that they had neither the knowledge of 
possible substitute systems nor the ca- 
pacity for understanding them. 

The constitution of the Third Repub- 
lic did not give the Cabinet the power 
to dissolve Parliament and demand a 
new election as in the British system, 
nor did it divide the executive and 
legislative functions, as in the American. 

Nevertheless, competent and some- 
times strong men kept it going until 
after the first world war. Between the 
wars, no men appeared who were ca- 
pable of meeting the social upheavals of 
those years and the weak features of 
the constitution grew, while the strong 
ones declined. 





What the drafters of the constitution 
of the Fourth Republic failed to elimi- 
nate was the stranglehold of the Parlia- 
ment over the Cabinet. In the Third Re- 
public this had disintegrated into the 
unhealthy situation where parliamentary 
commissions were headed by ex-min- 
isters who were only waiting to return 
to their ministries and where 
the executive branch of the 
government was deprived of 
all independence. 

Things have not come to 
that pass again, but the pres- 
ent crisis is conclusive evi- 
dence that the constitution 
does not cure the former ill. 
It does not allow dissolution 
of the National Assembly un- 
less a government has been 
defeated on two votes of confidence 
within a period of eighteen months. 
Even then, dissolution can only be or- 
dered in consultation with the President 
of the Assembly and the President of 
the Assembly becomes a Premier in the 
interim period. 

General de Gaulle was the first to 
spot this weakness in the new constitu- 
tion. He opposed it from the first, say- 
ing that he wanted only a presidential 
system. Perhaps that is what France 
needs. But the way the general ex- 
plained it made “presidential system” 
sound too much like dictatorship and 
that was the reason for the decline in 
his political influence. 


EAR that a new election would bring 
Fa Gaulle back to power has pre- 
vented successive French governments 
from ever even seeking the vote of con- 
fidence which might lead’ to dissolution 
of the Assembly. Leaders of the group of 
center parties in the MRP have fore- 
seen for a year or more that Communist 
strength was declining but that de 
Gaulle strength was increasing. 

That fear is very strong—so strong 
that the immediate future holds noth- 
ing better than a succession of weak 
government and prolongation of the 
political crisis. It is not probable that 
such governments can do much to solve 
the acute economic difficulties of the 
country or to carry out the French part 
in ECA, so that eventually—probably 
by next spring—the dissolution of the 
Assembly and a new election will have 
to come. 











Newsweek, September 20, 1948 











A cyclonic spot erupts on the face 
of the sun, and—here on earth—we 
feel it. Sunspots cause “magnetic 
storms,” which disrupt radio com- 
munications. 

What can be done about it? Re- 
search, during which RCA scientists 
and engineers “worked” by instrument 
on the sun—93,000,000 miles away— 
offers an answer. 

For many years, science related 
magnetic storms to sunspots. An 
accurate way of forecasting these 
disturbances was needed. 






“Sunspot” research, by RCA engineers, helps radio communications to dodge interference 
from magnetic storms. RCA Laboratories is a center of radio and electronic research, 


RCA scientists took a new tack. They 
noted that interference was most in- 
tense when sunspots were in a certain 
“critical area.” Location and activity 
were observed to be more important 
than size. 


Using this knowledge, RCA com- 
munications engineers accurately 
forecast the beginning and end of 
magnetic storms. They have estab- 
lished a daily magnetic storm fore- 
casting service which is distributed 
like weather reports throughout the 
world. Transmission of messages can 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





93.000,000 miles of laboratory space 


be arranged over circuits or paths 


‘ that will dodge interference. 


Such a pioneering spirit in research 
gives efficiency of service and leader- 
ship to all products and services bear- 
ing the names RCA, and RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, you 
are cordially invited to see the radio, 
television and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, N. Y. 20. 











DEFENSE: 


Atlantic Pact Progress 


There was nothing particularly new in 
External Affairs Minister Louis St. Laur- 
ent’s foreign-policy speech on Sept. 8. As 
he said, “the Canadian Government has 
been urging at home and abroad, in public 
statements, and through diplomatic chan- 
nels and discussions the immediate estab- 
lishment of a North Atlantic security sys- 
tem comprised of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada, and the free coun- 
tries of Western Europe.” 

It was the timing that was important. 
Concrete plans for a military “Atlantic 
pact” were reported nearing completion 
in London. St. Laurent was clearly prepar- 
ing Canadians to accept it. “We think,” 
he said, “such a system could create and 
maintain the necessary preponderance of 
defensive force over any possible adver- 
sary or combination of aggressive adver- 
saries.” : 

This speech was important for another 
reason: It was St. Laurent’s swan song as 
Minister of External Affairs. Already cho- 
sen leader of the Liberal Party in succession 
to W. L. Mackenzie King, he would be- 
come Prime Minister when King retired in 
the fall. On Sept. 10 Lester B. (Mike) 
Pearson replaced St. Laurent in the Cab- 
inet, 

Pearson, a former university lecturer, 
entered the Department of External -Af- 
fairs through civil service twenty years 
ago. From 1942 to 1946 he was minister, 
then ambassador to Washington. Since 





Art of Banking: The Bank of Montreal's new 
building at the busy corner of King and Bay Streets, 
Toronto, will be an artistic as well as financial land- 
mark, In and over the entrance, six Canadian 
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then he has been Under Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. One of the ablest, most high- 
ly regarded and _ best-liked of Canadian 
diplomats, he has long been influential in 
shaping the policy of the department 
whose titular head he now becomes. 


QUEBEC: 
L’ Affaire Bernonville 


French-Canadian extremists hadn’t had 
anything to scream about since the war 
and the controversy over the drafting of 
Canadians for overseas service. Last week 
they were presented with a red-hot new 
issue, and they made the most of it. 

Back in 1945, while Europe was busy 
rounding up war criminals and collabora- 
tionists, a tall, aristocratic-looking French- 
man who called himself Jacques Benoit 
slipped out of France with his wife and 
three daughters. They came to Canada 
and were swallowed up in cosmopolitan 
Quebec. 

What Benoit has been doing since then 
is still obscure; it is known that he worked 
for a time for a Montreal dairy company. 
On Sept. 2 Canadian immigration authori- 
ties arrested him for overstaying his tem- 
porary-residence permit. He and his fam- 
ily were ordered deported to France. 
Last week he was identified as Count 
Jacques Duge de Bernonville, 51-year- 
old descendant of a famous French mili- 
tary family. Further identification: He 
had been military governor of Lyon, and 
secretary and bodyguard of Marshal 


Pétain during the Vichy regime. A post- 
Vichy French court had sentenced him 





to death in absentia as a collaborationis!. 

It was a routine immigration case unt || 
Mayor Camillien Houde of Montreal got 
wind of it..Houde could understand the 
count’s plight: he himself had spent four 
years in an internment camp for violation 
of Canadian war laws. In a long statement 
the mayor lashed out at the “leftist bu- 
reaucracy” in Ottawa for “trying to sen | 
a hero of two wars to death at the hands 
of the Communists without giving him a 
chance to appeal to Canadian courts.” He 
was especially interested in the case, 
Houde explained, because both he and the 
count were “of the proscrit class.” (French- 
English dictionaries define proscrit as an 
outlaw, exile, outcast, or refugee.) 

The Outery: Quebec nationalists rose 
to this occasion to get some of their pet 
beefs against Ottawa, the English, an 
Protestants off their chests. Rene Chal- 
oult, Quebec legislator, declared: ‘“Keen- 
leyside [H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Min- 
ister of Mines and Resources, in charge of 
the case] is a fanatic, anti-French, anti- 
Catholic, and a Freemason. It proves that 
the federal government is out to prevent 
Latin and Catholic immigration. If 
Jacques de Bernonville had been named 
Bernovich, if he had been Communist 
or anti-clerical, then all your Keenley- 
sides would have embraced him ten- 
derly and made him a naturalized Can- | 
adian.” 

Montreal nationalists formed a commit- 
tee “for defense of French political refu- 
gees.” Application was made for a writ of 
habeas corpus for the count. This tied the 
hands of the immigration authorities un- 
til the case could be aired in court. 





Canada Wide Photos 


sculptors are carving a series of twelve human and 
six animal reliefs on Canadian themes. Inside 
will be smaller plastic figures. Frances Loring 
did the panels symbolizing Ontario and Quebec. 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 








































_ Read this 10 Foint Comparison 


(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle npar 
Comparable Competitive Models.) 









FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES 











DODGE 


“Job-Rated” 


TRUCK 


TRUCK 
vA” 


TRUCK 
Bt 






TRUCK 
"9" 











Wheelbase 


152 in. 





161 in. 


158 in. 





Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 








84 in. 


84 in. 


84.06 in. 





84 in. 








Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning—more stability) 








62 in. 


56 in. 


60.03 in. 


56 in. 











Modern “‘Cross-Type” Steering 





No 


No 









Turning Diameter * —Left 
—Right 











Maximum Horsepower 





93 





100 








Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 





















“Cushioned Ride’’) + 194 in. 171% in. 162 in. 176 in. 182 in. 
Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) t 57% in. 52% in. 51% in. 47% in. 52% in. 
Windshield Glass Area a 901 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 638 sq. in. 545 sq. in. 713 sq. in. 











Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows 


Yes 








No 

















springs. J} Measured from production models. 





1—PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 
2—STEERING WHEEL ... right in the driver’s lap. 
3—NATURAL BACK SUPPORT .. . adjustable for 
maximum comfort. 
4—PROPER LEG SUPPORT .. 
where you need it. 
5—CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS .. 
at home. 
6—7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT . 
convenient hand control 
7--“AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to 
weight of driver and road conditions. 


. under the knees 
. just like you have 


. with safe, 





* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. t All four 
4 Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 








G.V.W. Up to 40,000 Ibs. G.T. W. 


Better Weight Distribution 
Easier Handling 
Shorter Turning Diameters 


\* 12 FT 
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CONVENTIONAL 





[*——— 160 IN. WHEELBASE 














| 152 IN. WHEELBASE 


Front axles have been moved back, 
engines forward, placing more load 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases 
are shorter, giving better weight dis- 
tribution, and increased payload. 


This new weight distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, produces 
a marvelous new “‘cushioned-ride.”’ 
You get still more comfort from new 
‘“*Air-O-Ride”’ seats, with their easily 
controllable “‘cushion of air.”’ 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ee 


| DODGE Sob-Kaléd’ 1RUCK =) 
q LEFT OR RIGHT TURN o> 










LZ CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 
You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right and left —you can 
back up to loading platforms or 
maneuver in crowded areas with 
greater ease—because of new type 
“‘cross-steering,’’ shorter wheelbases, 
and wide tread front axles. In all, 
248 different ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. Up to 23,000 lbs. 











MAGIC CIRCLE 


Pressurized Calrod* Units Create 
Magic Circle Heat, Assuring Ut- 
most Economy, Reliability And 
Safety. New Automatic Thermo- 
stat Controls Water Tempera- 
ture And Use Of Electricity. 
Fiberglas-Insulated. Tank Stores 
Hot Water For As Long As Three 





Days Without Reheating ! 




















Hotpoint Gives 
You 10-Year 
Protection 





Plan! 





I Soa the revolutionary new 


Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Water Heater. It introduces the 
sensational Magie Circle Heat of 
pressurized Calrod* Units. This 
great engineering achievementas- 
sures you the safest, cleanest, most 


depeagpn'e and economical hot- 


supply possible. 


fer temperature constant 
prevents waste of electri 





e @.The new thermostat keeps _ 











—LATIN AMERICA— 


CHILE: 


Right Face 


The pendulum of Chilean polities has 
completed a full swing from left to right, 
In 1946, 90,000 Communist votes made 
up the margin by which Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla was elected President. Progressively, 
since then, Gonzalez has been turning 
against his Red supporters. On Sept. 4 
Congress passed a sweeping anti-Co:- 
munist Law in Defense of Democracy. 
Last week the government was enforcing 
the law where it hurt: in the fields of poli- 
tics, labor-union activity, and propaganda. 

Politically, the law outlaws the Com- 
munist Party and orders the director of 
the Electoral Register to strike the names 
of Communists and sympathizers from the 
voting lists. The number of voters a’- 
fected ranges from 3,000 to 30,000, de- 
pending on the definition of the term 
“sympathizer.” One question keeps local 
politicos awake nights: Who will get the 
other 60,000 to 80,000 votes (15 to 20 
per cent of the total) cast for Communist 
candidates two years ago? 

The law hits Communist officeholders. 
Ten Communists have already been ousted 
from the governing boards of public and 
semi-public organizations like the Public 
Housing Fund, the National Foreign Trade 
Council and the National Transport Corp. 
Congress is preparing to cancel the cre- 
dentials of five Communist senators and 
fifteen Communist deputies. 

Power Aplenty: Communists are 
barred from membership in all labor unions. 
Illegal strikes “or any other act whose ob- 
ject is to adversely affect the normal devel- 
opment of the productive activities of the 
country” are now punishable by fine, im- 
prisonment, or banishment to remote, arid 
Pisagua, where 600 to 1,000 Red labor 
leaders are already confined. Strikes 
against the government, semi-governmental 
bodies, or public utilities are forbidden. 

The new law authorizes the President to 
shut down radio stations or newspapers 
which he considers are being used for 
subversive purposes. He may jail anyone 
who spreads Communist propaganda in 
any way. This includes those who write 
on walls or rent houses or meeting places 
to Communist groups. On Sept. 5 officers 
of the national investigation service raided 
the Communist weekly E] Pueblo, confis- 
cated copies of the paper, and ordered it 
to cease publication. It was charged with 
publishing information injurious to the 
government—an offense prohibited by 
the new law. 

Gonzalez’s political future may depend 
on the way the new law is interpreted and 
administered. If there is no popular re- 
sentment against its dictatorial features, 
he will be stronger than ever. If the public 
feels that the wide powers granted by the 
law are being abused, it may backfire. 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 













natural for neighbors 








y The Good Neighbor Policy is perfectly expressed 





when you serve Kentucky Tavern. Partner of 
good taste, it’s the finest of all fine whiskies. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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TAVERN TASTE 





NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY 
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In the hushev and: fragrant forest lavish Nature scatters 


reer seeds. Yet oma one vs Ren may grow into a tree! 


in her casual ways. For oil strong young tds can keep a 
forest growing—and: productive: 


St. Regis, with over 1,800,000 wooded acres to ase eet 
makes sustained yield its goal in forest management, T ; 
the way to make our forests a perpetual source of woalth—-with 
growth protected, to be harvested when mature. This is the 


way to keep forests friendly to woodland creatures, to running 


brooks, to growing trees and fertile soil. 


From woodland wealth can be developed new uses. new 


industries, new jobs, new services—for all of us to share. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


~ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N. ¥. 
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DID WE STICK OUR NECK OUT IN 1930? 


Look How Alcoa Aluminum Extrusions 
Have Helped Our Prophecy Come True! 


On June 21, 1930, this advertisement appeared 
in one of America’s great national magazines. 
“Aha!” chortled a lot of people. “Look at Alcoa 
sticking its neck out!” 

Now, in 1948, there are many aluminum trains 
to ride. In the past three years alone, 450 passenger 
ears have been ordered in Alcoa Aluminum. 
103 freight ears. 412 tank cars. 

One reason for the railroads’ swing to Alcoa 
Aluminum is typified by the big extrusion press 
shown above. Squeezing out intricate aluminum 
shapes like toothpaste from a tube, it permits 
big assembly savings in car structures... with- 
out sacrifice of strength. From the massive but 
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lightweight beam, 80 feet long, that serves as a 
car side sill, down to the satiny fluted moldings 
around the windows, Alcoa Aluminum Extrusions 
find wide use. 

Getting metal where it’s wanted, in the most 
intricate of shapes, and in gleaming, lightweight, 
corrosion-resistant Alcoa Aluminum—these ad- 
vantages have helped many an industry to pro- 
duction short cuts, better products. 

But you can start planning today on their 
use, with the assurance that Alcoa Extrusions 
will give added advantages to your product... 
just as similar Alcoa developments enabled us 
to keep our promise about aluminum. trains, 
back in 1930. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 
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Unfunny: Bos Horr, rehearsing his radio 
show after a fish dinner, got stuck on a 
joke when a bone he had swallowed was 
dislodged by a belly laugh. A doctor re- 
moved the bone from the gasping come- 
dian’s throat with his fingers. 


Stunt: In New York, Epwarp Rice, cast- 
ing director for an RKO documentary 
series on animals, put a classified ad in 
the papers reading: ‘Wanted—Talking 
dog, bear, or horse to narrate animal 
film ... Must have good voice.” The re- 
sult: The New York Times edited the 
ad to make it read “reputed talking dog,” 
there were 500 phone calls from cranks 
and humorists, and 7 dogs, 1 ocelot, and 
1 monkey were chosen for audition. “We 
couldn’t use any of them though,” said 
Rice. “They all got mike fright.” 


Gesture: For the second time in ten 
years, Czech Consul General Bonus BENEs, 
nephew of the late president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, chose exile rather than subservience 
to a government he considered totalitarian. 
Leaving the consulate in San Francisco, he 
looked ahead to better days. “The story 
has just begun.” he said. 


Wisdom: From a park bench in San 
Francisco, Bernarp Barucn dropped a 
small pearl for reporters: “The people of 
the United States had better do some tall 
thinking. Too many people are talking.” 


Puffer: Eighteen-month-old LAwRrENCE 
Pumurps Jr. of Springfield, Mass., put 
aside childish things like cigarettes and 
switched to 12-cent cigars. His mother was 
certain that the two he smoked each day— 
one in the morning and another before his 
afternoon nap—had no ill effects on him. 


Loyalty: When the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO) signed a union 
contract with the Lumber River Manu- 
facturing Co. of Lumberton, N. C., it pro- 
vided for an extra holiday, along with the 
five ordinarily observed: Frankiin D. 
Roosevett’s birthday, Jan. 30. 


Gratitude: Receiving the first $100-a- 
month pension under the Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund plan of the United Mine 
Workers, Horace MicuaeL AtNscouGH, 62, 
turned to the man who had won it for him 
and who made the presentation in Wash- 
ington. “God bless the day Joun L. Lewis 
was born,” he said with deep emotion. 


Return: The Rev. Rosert ANDERSON 
Jarprne, barred in 1937 from his Church of 
England pulpit at St. Paul’s, Darlington, 
for performing the marriage of the Duke of 
Windsor and Wallis Simpson in defiance 


of the Archbishop of Canterbury, disclosed ' 


that he would take over next year as bishop 
of the South African Episcopal Church, 
after many lean years in Los Angeles. 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 





IN PASSING 


Red-Faced: Howarp Fast, best-selling 
novelist whose conviction for contempt 
of Congress was refused review by the 
Supreme Court, explained a quotation 
attributed to him by VLApimir OzERoFF, 
a Tass reporter: “In the South in the past 
year there were several hundred Negroes 
lynched. Most of them were killed for par- 
ticipating in the Progressive movement.” 
Fast’s lame excuse: “This fellow . . . prob- 
ably misunderstood me.” 


Mystery: Tiny migratory birds littered 
the streets around tall buildings in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Nashville, ex- 
hausted or dead after fluttering against 
brightly lit windows. At the Empire State 
Building in New York, tough cops vied 
with ornithologists in trying to rescue sur- 
vivors. Most popular explanation for the 
mass deaths: “atomic radiation.” Scientists 
found a simpler cause: The birds had be- 
come confused in the fog. 





Acme Photos 
Big Top: To raise $250,000 for St. John’s Hospital in Santa Monica, 
Calif., a host of Hollywood stars put on their own circus. Lucille 
Ball, in a comedy routine, flounced in on a white charger; Bus- 
ter Keaton played Friday to Gary Cooper’s Crusoe; and Vir- 
ginia Mayo made clowns of Jack Carson and Michael O'Shea. 
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A cat breathes artificially in the rubberized respirator at Yale 


Rubberized Respirator 


Even the most modern iron lung, the 
well-known device which sustains life 
when the respiratory muscles are para- 
lyzed, has its disadvantages. It is too 
heavy and rigid to be easily transported. 
It occupies considerable storage space. 
And it is expensive. 

Last week at Yale University, a new 
kind of respirator, said to eliminate these 
three drawbacks, was demonstrated for 
the first time. The experimental model, 
primarily for use in infantile paralysis, is 
made of inexpensive rubberized cloth and 
weighs less than 2 pounds. Light and com- 
pact, it can be folded to fit in a suitcase 
instead of a truck or ambulance. 

Full description of the new iron lung, 
by its designers, Drs. Harold Lamport 
and Ralph D. Eichhorn, appeared last 
week in the journal Science. It works on 
the same principle as the classic apparatus 
—rhythmic negative pressure helps the pa- 
tient to breathe. 

In structure, the new device is some- 
thing like a vacuum bottle, with airtight 
inner and outer walls which maintain air 
pressure between them. The partitioned 
outer chamber is inflated with compressed 
air and becomes so rigid that it will pro- 
vide a vacuum. The patient lies in the 
central chamber and breathes as the air 
is rhythmically sucked out of the chamber. 

So far, the rubberized-cloth respirator 
has been used only on experimental ani- 
mals. But a man-sized machine has been 
designed for commercial development. 


Bandage for Clubfoot 


The earlier treatment of clubfoot is 
started, the better the chance of satisfac- 
tory correction. But with ordinary meth- 
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ods, such as plaster casts and splints, treat- 
ment must be postponed until the child is 
from 1 to 3 months old. 

Last week, Dr. Emil D. W. Hauser of 
Chicago described a simple new technique 
by which the infant with clubfoot (caused 
by retaining the uterine developmental po- 
sition) can be treated from the day after 
birth while still in the hospital under the 
doctor’s care. 

The child’s entire foot and leg are cov- 
ered with a special bandage, called “co- 
hesive,” because it sticks together but does 
not adhere to and irritate the child’s ten- 
der skin, Over this is placed a stirrup type 
of bandage to force the foot into a knock- 
kneed position. Then an encircling band- 
age, wound all the way down to the ankle, 
holds this in place. To support the con- 
stantly contracting foot muscles, the -band- 
age is then reinforced with adhesive tape. 

For the newborn baby, the bandage must 
be reinforced daily and changed once a 
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How clubfeet can be overcome 


week. Treatment must continue until the 
child walks, Dr. Hauser emphasizes. Ii 
stopped too soon, the deformity may re- 
occur. Results with 70 clubfoot children 
treated over a period of six years with the 
cohesive bandage were “highly successful,” 
the Chicago doctor said. In only a few 
cases did a child fail to develop a normal 
foot. 


Quacks on Parade 


“Give me a case of appendicitis and I 
will send the man back in one night, hav- 
ing his appendix inside of him instead of 
in a glass bottle.” 

Dinshah P. Ghadiali, an Indian “doc- 
tor” of Malaga, N.J., proposed to per- 
form this “cure” with a weird machine 
called a spectrochrome. The gadget, noth- 
ing more than a 1,000-watt lamp outfitted 
with multicolored glass, did not cure ap- 
pendicitis only, the Indian claimed. It 
helped everything from asthma to vari- 
cose veins, “male and female trouble,” 
syphilis and tuberculosis. In an elaborate 
encyclopedia, directions were given for the 
use of a special color for each ailment. 

Patients got the use of the spectro- 
chrome, for a fee of $90, by joining 
Ghadiali’s “institute” at his New Jersey 
estate. One elderly diabetic took Ghadiali’s 
advice, stopped insulin, ate plenty of 
sugar, used the lamp—and died. 

In January 1947 Ghadiali was fined 
$20,000 under the Pure Food and Drug 
Act and set free with the warning that a 
prison sentence would follow if he set up 
business again. Last winter, the Indian 
appealed the decision, but it still stands. 
Meanwhile, Ghadiali, now a _ millionaire, 
is a free man. 

Samples of Skulduggery: Last week 
in Washington, Dr. Irvin Kerlan, acting 
medical director for the Food and Drug 
Administration, used this case to warn vis- 
iting specialists at the 26th annual Amer- 
ican Congress of Physical Medicine that 
medical frauds are all too common. Some 
200 FDA inspectors are continually on the 
job of running down new offenders. 

Skulduggery of the healing variety 
seems to thrive best in the West and 
Middle West—Chicago, Kansas _ City, 
Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
Dr. Kerlan said. Producers buy up small 
electrical parts from machine and _ radio 
shops, assemble their gadgets in back 
rooms, advertise them by circular, and 
sell them for prices ranging from $90 to 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

Wealthy and educated people, as well 
as the ignorant and impoverished, are 
taken in by the ads. To get evidence 
against the quacks, FDA inspectors some- 
times pose as patients, buy one of the 
machines, and take it to the FDA labors- 
tories for testing. A few recent samples, 
described by Dr. Kerlan: 
> The “Cosmo-Light,” a Kansas City de- 
vice with neon coils of violet, green, rose, 
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white, and yellow, said to be “highly 
efficacious” in treating infantile paralysis, 
ailments of the prostate gland, and 
sprained wrists. 

>A $1,190 “enema machine,” which a 
Denver quack promised could cure arth- 
ritis, high and low blood pressure, stomach 
ulcers, and “a host of ills that heretofore 
have been obscure.” 

PA new $200 “radioactive tube” from 
Chicago, about the size of a flashlight. 
Supposed to contain some radioactive sub- 
stance, the tube is said to be “helpful” to 
cancer when pinned on clothing. 

>A “mechanical heart,” which corrects 
falling hair and stops feet from perspiring. 

Cure by Fraud: Weighed in terms of 
human misery, the Federal law is surpris- 
ingly light on fakers. The Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act provides fines of 
$1,000 and/or prison for one year for first 
offenders; $10,000 and/or three years for 
second offenders. Some quacks with several 
counts against them might be fined $20,- 
000, as Ghadiali was, but they seldom 
receive prison sentences. 

Disturbed by the fraudulent wave, Ker- 
lan claimed that “violations encountered 
in the device field are of a serious char- 
acter. Unprincipled adventurers in the 
business of furnishing cure-all therapeutic 
gadgets are rampant. They victimize people 
who can ill afford the excessive prices of 
these contraptions.” 

Even more tragic, Kerlan continued, is 
the fact that people turn to these fraud- 
ulent equipments for the treatment of 
serious diseases in need of immediate, 
competent diagnosis and rational treat- 
ment by an accredited doctor. 

“IT am sorry to say that we no sooner 
get one crop of these frauds stamped out 
than another springs up in its place,” he 
concluded.“There seems to be no answer 
except to try to warn people of the 
danger.” 


Penicillin for the Lungs 


Postoperative lung infection, always a 
threat after major abdominal or chest sur- 
very, may now be prevented by inhaling 
powdered penicillin or streptomycin 
through the mouth before the operation. 

Report on this new technique, made last 
week by Drs. George V. Taplin of Los 
Angeles and Sidney H. Cohen and Earle 
B. Mahoney of Rochester, N. Y., showed 
that only one out of 51 surgery patients 
who inhaled the penicillin dust developed 
lung infection, while none of the 40 
treated with streptomycin suffered pul- 
monary complications. Without inhalation 
therapy, statistics show that lung infection 
has heretofore followed at least 20 per 
cent of all major operations. 

The doctors point out the particular 
value of the new treatment in the north- 
eastern section of the United States where 
chronic sinus and respiratory diseases are 
common, 
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Reciprocal Knowledge 


In the summer of 1940, long before 
Pearl Harbor, there arrived in the United 
States the hush-hush Tizard Mission. It 
consisted of a group of scientists headed 
by Sir Henry Tizard, rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology and 
scientific adviser to the British Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. Along with them 
came a black box filled with secret papers 
and blueprints of military inventions, as 
well as a sample of the magnetron tube for 
microwave radar, which the official history 
of American wartime research, * Scientists 
Against Time,” calls “the most valuable 
cargo ever brought to our shores.” Thus, 
in advance even of formal Lend-Lease, we 
began an exchange of British and Ameri- 
can technical know-how. 

Last week Sir Henry Tizard, now chief 
scientific adviser of the British Govern- 
ment, contrasted British and American 


technology in his presidential address to 
the British Association for the Advance- 





Eight Miles Up: This is how the 
lower part of Manhattan Island 
appeared to an Air Force photo 
crew. Same mission took simi- 
lar shots in cross-country test. 
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ment of Science, meeting at Brighton. 
America, he said, does a better job in turn- 
ing its technical brains to practical results 
in terms of industrial production. 

Referring to the magnetron tube which 
he introduced to America eight years ago, 
Sir Henry remarked: “It contributed more 
to the success of the Allies than any other 
single invention. It was the product of 
British science, but it had to be re- 
desighed in America for economical manu- 
facture.” 

“Penicillin,” Sir Henry added, “also orig- 
inated in Britain. But if American skill 
in large-scale manufacture had not been 
available, many thousands of men who 
now enjoy healthy life would have died.” 


Burning Battery 


When metals rust or corrode, their atoms 
unite with the oxygen of the air in a lazy 
sort. of burning which actually yields a 
faint but imperceptible degree of heat. 
This week the National Carbon Co., maker 
of Eveready batteries, disclosed a new kind 
of dry cell in which this phenomenon is 
harnessed to release electrical energy. 
Through slots in its plastic case, the 
battery breathes air which gradually cor- 
rodes a plate of zine to yield electric eur- 
rent. 

For its first commercial use, the battery 
will be put on the market in about two 
months in 2 form designed to slip into a 
hearing-aid case. The manufacturer's 
claims are that it has three times the 
power of any previous battery its size, that 
it keeps a steady voltage throughout its 
life, that a deafened user need replace it 
only once a week (compared with every 
day or two for the usual battery). In 
addition, the new battery overcomes the 
bugaboo of shelf deterioration. Before use, 
it is in effect suffocated by an airtight 
plastic strip which, until peeled off, keeps 
the chemical reactions from starting. 


Science in Print 


YANKEE ScreNce IN THE Makina. By 
Dirk J. Struik. 430 pages. Little, Brown. 
$5. A Holland-born scientist who came to 
America in 1926 to teach mathematics at 
M.LT., Struik has delved sentimentally 
into the development of science and tech- 
nology in New England from the time of 
the Pilgrims to the Civil War. This leisure- 
ly paced volume tells as much about New 
England’s general history, the growth of 
its industry, agriculture, and colleges, as 
about the research accomplishments of its 
scientifically inclined sons. 

Arter Dinner Science. By Kenneth M. 
Swezey. 182 pages. Whittlesey House. $3. 
Experiments you can do at home, with 
such things as a tin can, a candle, an 
electric light, a pop bottle, a coffee maker, 
etc., to demonstrate to the children and 
yourself some of the basic principles of 
physics and chemistry. All thoroughly sim- 
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LIKE 


MISSISSIPPI] AGRICULTURAL 





Offers Industry Room for 


*% PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


*& MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies 
in the security of its indus- 
trial machinery. Mississippi 
offers industry the advan- 
tage of strategic plant sites 
away from congested “area 
targets,” plus two major 
resources vital to peace- 
time industrial growth and 
wartime emergency: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


© A reservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 


IN A BASKET 


FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
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Fossils and Females: 
wandered and died in the Red Deer Valley of Alberta, Canada, 
the tourists now follow. The leg art (left) involves a concrete 
replica of the gigantic reptiles whose bones are excavated nearby. 


plified and illustrated with photos and 
diagrams. 

Atomic Enercy. By Karl K. Darrow. 
80 pages. John Wiley & Sons. $2. A pro- 
fessional physicist and accomplished lec- 
turer capsulates those facts about the 
nucleus of the atom which are necessary 
to understand its terrific power content. 
The book covers the same ground as some 
others that came out a year or so ago, but 
does so in a pleasant, precise style which 
will appeal to readers who like their science 
neither overtechnical nor overdramatized. 


Turbines for Buses 


Said The New York Times headline: 
“Jet-Propelled Buses for City Seen by Use 
of Plane Device in 2% Years.” Said The 
Herald Tribune: “Bingham Sees Jet Pro- 
pulsion for N. Y. Buses.” The words con- 
jured up visions of searing gases adding to 
the hazards of the city pedestrian. 

Actually Commissioner Sidney H. Bing- 
ham of the New York Board of Transpor- 
tation had meant something less drastic 
in his interview with ship-news reporters 
as he returned on the Queen Elizabeth 
from England. There he had seen the 
small-size version of the gas turbine with 
which British scientists have been experi- 
menting (NEWSWEEK, May 17). Larger 
turbines of this type are in fact employed 
in jet aircraft, but as applied to ground 
vehicles they would serve to drive the 
wheels, and there would be no danger of a 
crowded Brooklyn bus whooshing off 
toward the moon. 

British scientists, who pioneered in the 
development of turbo-jet planes, have be- 
come enthusiastic over the prospects of 
non-jet automotive turbines. They believe 





me photos 


Where in ages long gone the dinosaurs 


these engines promise greater fuel economy, 
plus the possibility of using cheaper fuels 
than gasoline, in fact, almost anything 
from heavy oil to sawdust. Bingham, a 
transportation and railroad expert, saw 
demonstrations of the British engines and 
predicted that they might become practical 
for both land and water transport in the 
next two to four years. “I don’t think we'll 
be asleep on this side,” he said. 

On With the Old: There was, how- 
ever, little to indicate any such coming 
revolution as American petroleum chem- 
ists gathered last week for a convention of 
their craft at St. Louis. Their talk still 
focused on the kind of engine that is fa- 
miliar to the motorist and garage mechanic. 

Two members of the General Motors 
Research Laboratories, John M. Campbell 
and Lloyd L. Withrow, recalled that “by a 
process of natural selection the conven- 
tional four-stroke cycle, spark-ignition 
gasoline engine has risen to its present 
prominent position in the automotive in- 
dustry” and predicted that it “will occupy 
the predominant position in the small 
power plant field for many years to come.” 

There had been much improvement in 
its fuel economy, they said, and there was 
still room for more improvement—mostly 
by higher octane fuels and higher com- 
pression ratios in the cylinders—in the con- 
ventional automotive engine. Figuring in 
“ton-miles-per-gallon” to allow for larger 
and smaller cars, they calculated that the 
average motorist got 28 ton-miles to the 
gallon in 1930, whereas he now gets 38. 

Still higher compression ratios and air- 
plane-type fuel, the researchers said, could 
increase mileage by another 25 per cent. 
Even a 1 per cent gain would save one or 
two million gallons of gasoline a day. 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 
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NEW undstebtc 


Speed? Up to three copies a second. Ease of 
operation? Get-ready time now a matter of sec- 
onds. These are just two of the reasons why you 
will want to see the new “400” line of A. B. Dick 
mimeographs with many exclusive new features. 

For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

Ask for a demonstration. Look in the phone 
book or write for the name of your nearby 
A. B. Dick Company branch or distributor. 
A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois—The Mimeograph 
Company Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


DA. B. DICK 











YOVEX 


“Grab her fast. Her YOVEX is sensa- 
tional!” 

Not a 1948 synonym for “oomph,” “it,” 
or plain old sex appeal, the YOVEX ques- 
tion is still an important one around ABC 
television headquarters, where the word 
was recently coined. Translated it means: 
“Years of video experience.” 


Funt’s Fun 


Last week a_ perspiring expressman 
lugged two reinforced cardboard cartons 


into Allen Funt’s disorganized office across 
the street from Grand Central Terminal in 
New York. The contents—two one-way 





Candid Mike’s cameramen can see through the mirror but Funt’s victim can’t 


mirrors—will be valuable, if diabolical, 
aids to Funt’s new enterprise, the prying- 
eye version of his prying ear, Candid 
Microphone. Through the looking glasses, 
Funt’s cameras can catch moving-picture 
glimpses of unaware Americana to delight 
televiewers as the eavesdropping of his 
recording machines has delighted the radio 
audience (Newsweek, Nov. 10, 1947). 
But Candid Mike (ABC, Sunday, 8-8: 15 
p.m., EDT) is no mere picturization of the 
year-old radio program (ABC, Thursday, 
9:30-10 p.m., EDT). Each video sequence 
is a separate job, one about seven times as 
complicated as anything heard on the air. 
Cencealed Cameras: Just to start the 
series—which began regularly last week 
over the five-station East Coast network 
and will be available to ABC’s five Mid- 
west stations when that chain starts oper- 
ating at the end of this month—Funt had 
to buy $12,000 in equipment (two cam- 
eras, a station wagon, lights, projector, 
etc.) and add nine men (including a girl 
secretary “who has to have the stamina to 
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put up with me”) to his six-man staff. 
Consequently, the video show, though half 
the length of the radio counterpart, costs 
just about twice as much, for just about 
twice the work. 

A microphone easily can be hidden in an 
arm bandage, under a lamp shade, or in a 
bowl of flowers. But the problem is not so 
easy with the two cameras—and two cam- 
eramen—needed on each job. So far, Funt 
has stuck to long shots from the casually 
parked station wagon or from behind 


suspect drapes, so the new mirrors will be 
welcome dodges. 

Then, too, there is the problem of light- 
ing. Funt finds that only powder rooms 
(for vanity) and jewelry stores (for high- 
lighting wares) are adequately lit for film 
purposes. In other spots he has no choice 





but to hoist up his big lights and let the 
public’s gullibility explain away their exist- 
ence. For the public, in New York at least, 
will accept any explanation, even the one 
given in the sprawling, dirty Hudson 
Terminal that the lights were disinfecting 
devices. 

In staging Candid Mike, Funt, as on the 
air, is the foil. With his graying hair, per- 
petually harried expression (he is per- 
petually harried), and ordinary New 
Yorkese manner and dialect, Funt can 
easily pass for just about anybody. To 
date he has posed among other things as 
the waiter at Cavanagh’s who was fresh 
out of almost everything on the menu 
except liver (even when Funt sat down 
with the customers he remained unsus- 
pected), and a hairdresser in a_ beauty 
parlor—where he learned that once the 
lady is inside she'll trust anybody with her 
hair, no matter how outrageous his ideas, 

The result of these more penetrating 
than trifling shenanigans was imevitable. 
As Candid Microphone was one of the 


year’s freshest radio ideas, so is Candid 
Mike just about the best thing along to 
enliven lagging video programs. 


Drama Documents 


For’ years it was the stepchild of radio. 
Batted around from bad time spot to 
worse, if it was batted at all, the program 
which tried to educate, rather than merely 
to entertain, was not considered salable. 
The show didn’t even have a name. It 
was simply classified asa public-service 
program, 

But as the second world war faded into 
uncertain peace, radia seemed suddenly 
to get a grip on itself. First CBS, then 
ABC (Newsweek, June 7) and Mutual 
came into what was now called the docu- 
mentary fold. Pressing issues of the day 
were researched as thoroughly as a senior 
thesis. A polished, professional script was 
written, and the show was slotted into 
good time where it could get a wider audi- 
ence than one composed of milkmen and 
night watchmen. 

But in this sudden concentration, NBC 
was an apparent holdout. Though it long 
had presented its share of public-service 
shows, they had been put on at weak lis- 
tening hours and without any special at- 
tention. The biggest and the richest of the 
networks seemed to be ignoring the post- 
war documentary. 

However, when Ken Dyke, for years an 
NBC executive, became its vice president 
in charge of programs late in 1947, he be- 
gan to agitate for an emphasis on the 
documentary type of show. Last Febru- 
ary, his efforts produced what in essence 
is the first documentary series. Called 
Living—1948 (NBC, Sunday, 4:35-5 p.m., 
EDT), the show each week examines a 
matter of current interest, rangmg from 
the American woman and her foibles to 
the approaching elections. 

On the Hour: But, as Wade Arnold, 
the slight, bespectacled, and newly titled 
supervisor of documentaries for NBC, said 
last week, “Out of Living—1948 grew 
the realization that some subjects needed 
to be treated more extensively than 25 
minutes allowed. So from time to time the 
plan is to do hour-long shows when the 
subject merits it.” 

NBC presented its first hour-long show 
on Sept. 1. Labeled a drama-document, 
Marriage in Distress was an examination 
of the social and economic effects of mod- 
ern life on the increasing divorce rate. 
For four months, NBC’s research staff had 
dug into the reasons. And for several weeks, 
Lou Hazam, whose regular job is Living— 
1948, had worked the research into a 
dramatic script. Though some critics found 
fault with the show as entertainment, 
none could criticize its informative pur- 
pose. 

This week the same staff was hard at 
work on its next drama-document to be 
called Mother Earth. As further subjects 
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Saved two in iey river. Dana Kerrick, 9, gazes at 
river where he and Frankie Raponi went through the ice 
last February while tracking sea-gulls. Their rescuer, 
meter-reacer Joe Cannon, holds 6-vear-old Frankie, for 
whom he had to dive through frigid water and broken ice. 





Presents war memorial college scholarships. 
H. L. Mitchell. electric company official, presents Marcia 
Joan McQuiston and Louise Amelia Doherty with the 2 
four-year college scholarships awarded annually by his 
company as a World War IT memorial. 





Help and hope for crippled children. Power 
company executive C. S. Walters watches progress of 
Ronald Geer and Helen Louise Allen, patients in spe- 
cial children’s hospital conceived by Rotary Club un- 
(ler his presidency and built with funds he helped raise. 





Making good Americans. Scoutmaster Roy Papa (kneeling at right) and 
Assistant Ernest Kahlan (standing at left), power company plant operators, 
giving First Aid instruction in artificial respiration to their town’s Boy Scout 
Troop No. 1. The company they work for stands as the troop’s sponsor. 





Good people 
make good news 


True, heart-warming news stories are these, all with one thing in 


common ... they’re about people of local electric companies. 


Maybe you recognize a neighbor of yours in the pictures, or 
know of similar stories—for good-neighborly doings like these are 
typical of electric company men and women everywhere. 

Their job is serving their neighbors. So maybe it’s natural that 
they—and their companies too—give a lot of their time and effort 
to affairs of community-wide benefit. America’s business-managed, 
tax-paying Execrric Ligut anp Power Companirs®. 


* Company names on request from this magazine. 


© Radio's great new dramatic show starts October 3... 
THE ELECTRIC THEATER . . . CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M. EST. 
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crop up, NBC will continue to give them 
drama-document treatment. After 26 years 
of toleration, the documentary had finally 
come into its own on all four networks. 


Aid for AFRA 


For just under ten years, a half-hour 
radio program has accounted for a week- 
ly donation of nearly $8,000 to the Mo- 
tion Picture Country House, the airy, 
pleasant San Fernando Valley home for 
aged and indigent movie actors. The reign- 
ing film favorites who weekly reenact a 
recent. movie on Screen Guild Players. 
work for the minimum union rate (about 
$42). The sponsor sends their usual big 
fees to the Country House fund. 

Until last week, the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists had no similar big 
benefit. Then, on Sept. 9, came the pre- 
mitre of the Sealtest Variety Show 
(Thursday, NBC, 9:30-10 p.m., EDT). 
which will earn AFRA $2,250 a week to 
create an insurance fund for the union’s 
members. 

Cleverly disguised as just another period 
of light entertainment, the show features 
Dorothy Lamour as its star and mistress 
of ceremonies, and is dressed up with a 
visiting comedy star plus a= dramatic 
guest. To make up its weekly take, AFRA 
must convince the glittering guest talent 
of the honor of working for $1,000 a 
show. a good cut below the usual $2,000 
to $3,000 guest fee. 

Last week the show kicked off with 
Ozzie and Harriet Nelson for comedy and 
Gregory Peck grinding out the drama. 
Future weeks will feature stars like James 
Stewart, Ronald Colman, Eddie Bracken, 
Van Johnson, Cary Grant, and Marlene 
Dietrich. Although the guests are pri- 
marily movie stars, they also must be 
members of AFRA to appear on the air 
and be paid for it. 

Sams $s esess Miss Lamour is also 
taking a salary cut to appear on the show. 
But she feels the opportunity worth the 
sacrifice. For an incidental purpose of the 
show is to destroy the i"usion that Miss 
Lamour is capable of ro'hing more than 
filling a sarong superbly. 

“T would like to show Hollywood,” the 
sultry lady said longingly, “that T can do 
something besides stooging for Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby with a pie in the face 
or ege on my chin.” Tf she shows them 
the show will spell the end of the sarong 
era. For as Mrs. William Howard and 
mother of 21-year-old John Ridgely. 
Miss Lamour is, for the moment at least. 
one of Hollywood's happier matrons. And 
as Dottie on the show she is a fully 
clothed dramatic — and singing — star. 
playing foil to the visiting comedian and 
female lead for the heavy guest. 

However conjectural her future success. 
AFRA is certain of its insurance fund. It 
has a firm contract with Sealtest for 44 
weeks, at $2.250 per. 
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Some fizzes...and some fuses 


There are two kinds of “soda” in the glass 
you see here. One is the kind that fizzes 
and adds a delicious tang to the ice cream 
and flavoring. The other is the kind that 
fuses—with silica and lime and other ma- 
terials—to make the glass itself. 

The latter, known as soda ash, is one of 
the most useful and versatile of all chemi- 
cals—one of industry’s great “workhorse” 
materials. In addition to its use in making 
glassware and other glass products, it is 
essential in processing certain foods, tex- 
tiles, dyes, plastics, fertilizers, insecticides, 
paper, leather, petroleum, metals and for 
imany other purposes. It is also an impor- 
‘ant ingredient in soaps, cosmetics, drugs 
and adhesives. And as a detergent it is the 


MOLDING 


“chief bottle washer” in the great bottle- 
using industries such as brewing, dairying 
and soft drinks. Yet these are but a few of 
an almost endless list of uses for 
soda ash. 

Producing soda ash is, therefore, 
an important responsibility. To 
keep the demand from outstepping 
the supply, the Southern Alkali 
Corporation, jointly owned by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, is making every effort for 
maximum output of this and other 
important chemicals . . . and to 
help all industry use the available 
supplies efficiently. Here is a typi- 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


‘al example of how Cyanamid gives basic 
service in “molding the future through 
chemistry.” 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 








Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
aor 


Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 


That “turn’ leads straight to safety! 


You're looking at steering parts of a 
car, painted red for easy identification. 

They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns .. . rutted and rocky 
roads... bumping over railroad tracks 
—every possible strain and twist that 
driving conditions put on the steering 
mechanism of a car! 

This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


\irtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts ... to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina- 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our cars a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the road. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DE SOTO. CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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H. of the W. (British) 


A.M. SEARCH FOR P.M. 

M. Schuman yesterday gave up his at- 
tempt to form a French Government and 
early this morning efforts were still being 
made to find a statesman who would make 
a new bid. 

London Daily Mirror, Sept. 4 


Peter Rabbit’s New Creator 


Vincent Fago has always liked to draw 
animals—especially rabbits—“they’re cute 
and soft and childlike,” he says. He has 
had quite a bit of experience with ° 
rabbits and other beasties on the 
drawing board, animating them for 
commercial films and movie shorts, 
and though he’ appears extraordi- 
narily modest in other respects, he 
casually comments that he’s “the 
best in the business.” 

Last month, newspaper readers 
got their chance to judge his skill. 
When 73-year-old Harrison Cady 
decided to retire from the weekly 
chore of putting “Peter Rabbit” 
through assorted tribulations, the 
future of the color comic page was 
placed in Fago’s hands by The New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate. 
The new hand was immediately evi- 
dent to keen-eyed followers of the 
29-year-old feature—Peter’s ears 
had changed from ellipses with 
rounded ends to tall, sharply pointed 
organs. 

Streamlined Bunny: Fago is 
aware that folks watch such details, 
and he’ll make his changes gradual- 
ly—taking the wrinkles. out of 
Peter’s face, giving him bushier eye- 
brows, altering the eye angle. Even- 
tually Peter will have a less roly-poly 
figure, take off his shoes, and wear his 
cane for decoration only. 

There will be other changes, too. Peter’s 
two little boy rabbit companions may get 
girl friends; bears, foxes, and other animals 
will be introduced as regular characters. 
Fago will keep the whimsical and imag- 
inative tenor that was Cady’s, but will 
avoid subtlety of language and action that 
he believes too hard for children to follow. 
Lettering will be more legible and will ap- 
pear in colored balloons—which Fago says 
are his own innovation. Slang will be 
barred, also bad grammar and _ contrac- 
tions, such as “’em” for “them.” 

Done With Mirrors: Fago’s animator 
experience influences his technique. When 
drawing, he works opposite a mirror, mim- 
icking the actions he wants to put on pap- 
er and then copying his own expressions. 
lie learned to imitate the faces of his 
characters by watching Pinto Calvig, a 
clown who did the voices for Disney’s 
“Dwarfs” and imitated animals at the 
Paramount cartoon studio in Florida, 
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where Fago worked four years while at- 
tending the University of Miami. 

Fago, 33, and a native of Yonkers, N.Y., 
did his first cartooning for commercial 
films in Detroit, then animated “Popeye,” 
“Betty Boop” and other characters for 
Paramount, and was editor and art di- 
rector of “Terry-Toons” for four years. He 
was married in 1942 to Dorothy Ann Cal- 
houn, who paints and recently had an ex- 
hibition in Lexington, Ky., her home town. 
They have a three-month-old son, John 
Norwood, and live in New City, N. Y. 

Three years ago, Fago and his brother 
Alfred (who draws Borden’s Elsie the 
Cow and several comics) invested their 





Fago with old and forthcoming Peter Rabbit 


skills and $1,500 in “Kiddie Kapers,” a 
comic book which netted them $12,000. 
But Fago doesn’t care for business. 

His memory for dollars, dates, and other 
commercial details is vague. He has never 
met Harrison Cady and seems not quite 
certain how he was selected to succeed the 
veteran artist. He’s content to be drawing 
happy animals, writing the story line, and 
doing all the lettering himself. 


New Publications 


Current publishing ventures: 
> Nation’s Heritage, still in the dummy 
stage with publication scheduled for Jan- 
uary, quotes a price of $25, or $150 for six 
issues a year, for a magazine which will 
“convey a vibrant, inspiring, and graphi- 
cally real picture of the heritage which 
belongs to each and all Americans.” AI- 
most entirely pictorial, its more than 200 
pages per issue will cover American life 
under eight basic divisions: The Land, The 
People, The Home, The Arts, The Past, 
Industry, Learning, Diversions. 


Orders are now being solicited from 
large industrial concerns. The idea is to 
have copies placed in recreation rooms and 
such places where employes may see them 
in leisure moments and contemplate their 
country’s glories. The genius of this glori- 
fication of American bigness is Malcolm 
Forbes, 29, lean, dark, and enthusiastic. 
He is the son of B. C. Forbes, longtime 
financial commentator and_ editor of 
Forbes’ Magazine. 
> Kaleidoscope is the 15-in-1 magazine 
brain child of Arthur W. Collins, who re- 
signed in 1945 as retail advertising mana- 
ger of The New York Sun to realize a 
long-cherished dream. He wanted to pro- 
duce a monthly “comprehensive 
score card for the fashion trade” 
that would give all essential mer- 
chandising and promotion news a 
busy retailer, buyer, or manufacturer 
needs. With $450,000 in $25,000 
parcels raised from such people as 
Jack F. Chrysler, Angier Biddle 
Duke, Charles A. Dana, Joseph A. 
Uihlein Jr., Collins has produced in 
376 large (934- by 1234-inch) pages, 
an amazingly well-integrated and 
extravagantly illustrated directory 
of women’s styles, with approximate 
prices. 

The monthly is being sold to 

charter subscribers at $18 a year and 
quotes a regular rate of $24. Sub- 
scriptions will be limited to 15,000. 
Advertising, of which the initial 
issue carries 182 pages, sells at $690 
for black-and-white, $980 for four- 
color pages. 
P Another new idea, but not of 
comparable dimensions, is Feature, 
to be published every two months 
from Times Square offices by Cen- 
tral Feature News, Inc. Its reason 
for being is to make available the 
stories of its commercial and _ industrial 
clients to the editors of newspapers, house 
organs, magazines, trade journals, and so 
on. Feature gives synopses of stories, with 
specimen pictures, reproduced on coated 
stock, from which editors may select their 
needs. Editorial requests are forwarded to 
the service’s clients, who supply the ma- 
terial at no cost to the inquirer. For this 
display, Feature collects $100 to $150 a 
year from each client. In past years, news- 
paper associations and trade journals have 
denounced such ventures as poachers on 
newspaper advertising revenues. But 
Robert Altshuler, head of the new enter- 
prise and onetime public-relations officer 
in the Air Force, says editorial requests 
for material in the first issue have been 
more than double the expected 500. 


Editors for Dewey 


Twelve years ago, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s supporters for his second term 
declared that newspapers which opposed 
him were out of touch with public senti- 
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(may be added at any time) 
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She sits all day on a Sturgis Posture Chair, 
which encourages the posture that defeats 
fatigue and develops the poise that person- 
ifies good health. You just know she does 
her work well! 

Write us for information about the com- 
plete line of Sturgis Posture Chairs. Your 
Sturgis dealer will be glad to give you a 
demonstration. 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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ment, the trade publication Editor & Pub- 
lisher decided to get the facts. It polled 
every daily in the country several times in 
1936, keeping track of newspaper switches 
from Roosevelt to Landon or vice-versa. 
It repeated the process in 1940 and 1944. 

All three polls indicated that a majority 
of newspapers outside of the South op- 
posed the President. Editors argued that 
the repeated elections of F. D. R. indicated 
no loss of editorial prestige; it was the busi- 
ness of newspapers to inform and enter- 
tain their readers, not to elect candidates. 

Last week, Editor & Publisher printed 
its first 1948 canvass, Dewey had the sup- 
port of 68.88 per cent of the papers, with 
70.4 per cent of total newspaper circula- 
tion. Truman held 16.16 per cent, with 
13.99 per cent of circulation. Thurmond 
was listed with 3.87 per cent of the papers, 
1.53 per cent of circulation. And Wallace 
had just two newspapers—the Communist 
Daily Worker and The York (Pa.) Ga- 
zette-Daily. The rest were not committed. 
After three adverse popular verdicts, the 
newspaper majority was hoping that the 
popular sentiment in 1948 would be at 
last in line with editorial policies. 


Radio-Press Teamwork 


Nearly two years ago, when WHCU of 
Cornell University proposed to give up- 
state weekly newspapers a quarter-hour on 
the air each week, many editors were 
suspicious. Why should a radio station 
want to quote their editorials? Why cite 
newspapers for noteworthy community 
leadership? There must be a catch. 

Despite that, fourteen newspapers sub- 
mitted material for the first broadcast 
(NEWSWEEK, June 16, 1947). Within six 


weeks, 40 were participating. Now 68 out 
of 74 newspapers in the station’s listening 
territory in New York and Pennsylvania 
are regular contributors. Last week, when 
WHCU invited these editors and a group 
of radio and newspaper folk from New 
York to its second Cornell press-radio 
dinner, the station people were able to 
report marked improvement in the enter- 
prise and quality of community newspa- 
pers. For example: P 
>No longer are church suppers and 
Grange meetings the prime news topics. 
> Numerous newspapers are working on 
war memorials, seeking useful public build- 
ings instead of eyesore. monuments. 

P One Pennsylvania journal set up a com- 
munity canning center; another prodded 
the village fathers into clearing snow off 
sidewalks as well as main roads. 

> Some newspapers have broken up local 
political combinations which kept village 
government in the hands of tight little bi- 
partisan rings. 

At the dinner, prizes were awarded to 
six weeklies. Chairman of the committee 
of judges was Eugene Meyer, president of 
The Washington Post; his colleagues were 
Edward R. Murrow, Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System reporter, and Morris L. Ernst, 
attorney and authority on press freedom. 

Prizes for editorial leadership went to 
The Corning (N.Y.) News. $509; The 
Ontario County Times-Journal of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., $250; The Tioga County 
Herald, Newark Valley, N.Y., $100. A 
special citation was given The Dundee 
(N. Y.) Observer. For promotion of com- 
munity progress, The Newark (N. Y.) 
Courier-Gazette won $500; Moravia (N.Y.) 
Republican-Register, $250: © Wyoming 
Countian, Tunkhannock, Pa., $100. 





Acme photos 
Harvest Moon: This is the time of year when the nation’s press 
agents drape their camera cuties in the fruits of the earth and yearn 
for just such publicity as we are giving them herewith. Left, the 
grape queen at Las Vegas, Nev. Right, peaches at Pueblo, Colo. 
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KEY TO INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


More and more industries are discovering 


this key ... The Southland .. . and using it! 


Because it opens up a vast storehouse of 
industrial advantages and opportunities, new 
plants are crossing the threshold in droves. 


Even we, here in the South, rub our eyes 
in amazement when we see all that’s going on 





along the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
...the tremendous activity...the many brand 
new plants springing up...the old ones expand- 
ing...the inspiring optimism everywhere. 


Maybe this is the key you’ve been looking for. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrwmeeT &. Rem rrnrvs 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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They always ring true «» » Because they're blended and 
bottled in Scotland from the fine old Highland Whiskies of the 
Dufftown-Glenlivet, Blair-Athol and Inchgower distilleries. Arthur 


Bell & Sons, Ltd., Proprietors, Perth, Perthshire, Scotland. Est. 1825. 


86 vroof. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn., sole agents for U.S.A. 


BELL’S BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: ANNA Mary _ Rosertson 
(GRANDMA) Moses, New York farm 
woman who turned painter at 76 “to keep 
out of mischief”; her 88th on Sept. 7 in 
Eagle Bridge, N.Y. Her fellow artist, 
Norman Rockwell, brought a birthday 
cake decorated with a copy of one of 
Grandma Moses’s own primitives. 


Married: Martua GranaM, 46, modern 
dancer and choreographer, who was “Miss 
Hush” in the radio prize contest (Nrws- 
WEEK, Dec. 15, 1947), and her partner, 
Erick Hawkins, 39, both for the first 
time; in Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 3, although 
the marriage was kept hush-hush until 
Sept. 7. 

> Epvirn Kermit Roosevert, 20, dark. 
vivacious granddaughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and ALEXANDRE BARMINE, 49, 
former Soviet general who broke with the 
Reds in 1937, became an American citizen, 
and wrote “One Who Survives”; in a civil 
ceremony unattended by their families in 
Northport, L.I., Sept. 8. 

P At midnight on Sept. 7, in Greenwich, 
Conn., the itinerant journalist and lecturer 
CorneLius VANDERBILT JR. 50, took his 
fifth bride, Patricia Murruy WaAL..Ace, 
28-year-old divorcee and Beverly Hills in- 
terior decorator. 


First Papers: Swedish-born screen star 
Greta Garso, who came to this country in 
1926, appeared at the Los Angeles Federal 
Building Sept. 9 in slacks and a sports 
jacket, to file her first papers for American 
citizenship, a week before her 43rd _birth- 
day. 


Divoreed: Actress Susan Peters, 27, 
paralyzed as a result of a hunting accident 
four years ago, and actor Ricuarp H. 
Quine, 27; in Los Angeles, Sept. 10. 


Ailing: Britain’s Prime Minister CLEMENT 
ATTLEE, 65, in St. Mary’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, from an “early duodenal ulcer” 
credited to nervous strain. 


Injured: In the motion picture “The Big 
Clock,” film actress Rita Jonnson, 35, 
plays the role of a girl who was killed by a 
blow on the head. Last week Miss Johnson 
lay in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Hollywood, 
in a coma from a mysteriously inflicted 
bump on her head that caused a blood clot. 


Died: Ex-King Ferpinanp of Bulgaria, 
87, who abdicated in 1918 after 31 years in 
favor of his son Boris, and lived in exile in 
Coburg, Germany; in Coburg, Sept. 10. 
> MonammMep Au Jinnan, 71, founder 
and Governor General of Pakistan, from a 
heart attack on Sept. 11 in his capital, 
Karachi (see page 45). 

> Rurert D’Ovty Carte, 71, British hotel 
executive and impresario of the internation- 
ally known Gilbert and Sullivan light-opera 
troupe; in London, Sept. 12. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 








The Meaning of the Credit Curb 


It was obvious last week that somebody 
was out of step. With grain prices cracking 
and supply catching up with demand in 
most industries, businessmen’s fears of in- 
flation were subsiding. Industrial execu- 
tives hoped business activity would now 
flatten out at a high level without a dis- 
astrous nose dive. 

But in Washington, the Federal Reserve 
Board was. still fighting inflation. Last 
week it ordered member banks to prepare 
to ante up a 2 per cent greater cash re- 
serve against their demand deposits and 
1144 per cent more against time deposits. 
It meant banks would have to dig up 
$1,900,000,000 additional cash and deposit 
it with the Federal Reserve. The object: 
to slow expansion of bank credit. 


Significance — 


If the boom is really over the top, the 
credit curb may be not only unnecessary 
but undesirable. 

A question still to be answered is whether 
the Federal Reserve can slow bank lending 
as long as it continues to support govern- 
ment bond prices at par or better. To meet 
the increased reserve requirements the 
banks will raise cash by selling government 
securities to the Federal. And when they 
are offered new loans at attractive rates, 
they can always sell more low-yielding 
government securities. 

The increase in reserves may well have 
a directly opposite result from that which 
the Federal Reserve hopes. Banks are 
hard-pressed for earnings; profits of 35 
member banks in New York City for the 
first half of 1948 were 19 per cent below 
the same period of 1947. Now the increase 
in funds which must lie idle with the 
Federal Reserve will take another slice 
out of bank profits: As a result, many 
banks may reach out for new loans to make 
up for the loss of income. 

One banker commented frankly: “I’m 
going to sell twice as many government 
securities as I must to meet the new re- 
serves. Then I’m going to invest the bal- 
ance in higher-yielding loans or securities 
to make up the difference in income.” 


SOCIALISM: 
Facts of Life 
Labor’s traditional diagnosis of most 


economic ills is simple and appealing, 
namely: profits are too big: the working- 
man is not getting a fair share of the fruits 
of his labor. 

But when labor assumes control of the 
government, as in England, the simple 
philosophy becomes difficult to apply. Last 
week Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing the 
British Trades Union Congress, sounded 
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more like a “reactionary capitalist” than 
the economic minister of a socialist gov- 
ernment. 

British labor, said Cripps, must not 
wreck the socialist government’s economic 
plans by asking for higher wages. “What 
it comes to is this,” he summed up, “there 
is only a certain-sized cake to be divided 
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Cripps: A certain-sized cake 


up and if a lot of people want a larger 
slice, they can only take it from the others, 
who will, in terms of real income, have a 
smaller one.” 

Nor, said Cripps, could corporation prof- 
its be milked to benefit the workingman: 
“Even if corporation profits were reduced 
by a quarter, a very drastic cut, it would 
mean an average addition to wages and 
salaries of no more than four pence (7 
cents) in the pound (84) .” 

The only way to a higher standard of 
living, said the economic minister, was for 
labor to work harder and thereby produce 
more goods, 

Leslie Gould, New York Journal Ameri- 
can financial editor, put a crackling head- 
line on Cripps’s economic heresy: “Jeep- 
ers, Cripps, What Rules Are You Living 
Under?” 


PERSONNEL: 


The Older the Better 


“Are you troubled with absenteeism?” 
the Employers’ Association of Chicago 
asked its members last week. Without 
waiting an answer it passed on a bit of 
advice: “Hire ‘em older.” Fallacies concern- 


ing older workers, said the association, have 
‘aused some employers to overlook a good 
bet for increasing and improving their 
labor supply. 

The common misconceptions: 
> That workers over 45 get sick and raise 
the rate of absenteeism. Actually, the 
rate of absenteeism decreases consistently 
as the age of workers increases. 
> That you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. The fact is that older workers learn 
faster than the young fellows when they 
have had relevant experience in- previous 
jobs. 
P That old people, with slower reflexes, 
are subject to accidents. In truth, most ac- 
cidents happen to workers between the 
ages of 20 and 24. Accident rates of older 
groups compare favorably with younger 
workers. 


RETAILING: 


Bargains in Boston 


Shortly after noon on Sept. 7, a shopper 
staggered out of the bargain basement of 
Filene’s Boston department store into the 
street. “There’s more people in there,” he 
groaned, “than there are on the streets of 
Boston.” ; 

The 40th anniversary sale of Filene’s 
famous Automatic Bargain Basement had 
begun precisely at 12. Crowds wltich piled 
through the doors steadily for fifteen min- 
utes were scrambling over one another for 
such sale features as Lucien Lelong’s stock 
of 30 last year’s gowns at $45 to $68 
(original Paris prices $100 to $350) , men’s 
two-pants suits at $25 and men’s shirts at 
$1.95. 

For Filene’s basement such values were 
not extraordinary. Diamond brooches re- 
duced from $975 to $200 and 12-cent bars 
of soap for 3 cents have made it a common 
meeting ground for Beacon Street dow- 
agers and Judy O’Grady’s. It is as much a 
Boston institution as beans on Saturday 
night. 

Down, Down, Down: The basement 
gets its “Automatic Bargain” name from 
the method of pricing goods. Specializing 
in “seconds,” it offers merchandise initially 
at low prices. But after twelve days, if the 
goods haven't moved, they are reduced 25 
per cent. After eighteen days another re- 
duction brings prices down 50 per cent. At 
the end of 24 days, price tags read one- 
quarter of the original price. If the mer- 
chandise is still around after 30 days, the 
store turns it over to Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant charities. Only one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the stock has to be disposed 
of in this way. 

The secret of its success is a staff of 
about 60 buyers, spotted strategically 
around the United States, Europe, and 
China. When fire or flood ruins a depart- 
ment store or a factory, a Filene buyer is 
there with a cash offer for whatever un- 
damaged goods are left. When a manu- 
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Ultra Twentieth Century: Passengers relax in the 
observation club car of the redesigned Twentieth 
Century Limited which was shown to the public 


odd lots or 
hand, Filene 


facturer finds himself with 
mismatched inventories on 
gets them. 

Two years ago the swank Neiman-Mar- 
cus store in Dallas had a fire and Filene’s 
snapped up $1,250,000 worth of their ex- 
clusive stock for sale in- the basement. 
Such Johnny-on-the-spot buying ends up 
in customer bargains like bed sheets at $1, 
men’s suits at $11, and opera-length silk 
stockings (made to be worn by Folies 
Bergére chorus girls) for 59 cents. 

The basement’s 49 departments are 
spread over 58,000 square feet in four 
buildings, and do an estimated business of 
$200 a year per square foot. On a busy day 
as many as 100,000 people have swarmed 
through the basement. Many Bostonians 
prowl it regularly in search of rare buys. 

Last week Filene’s stopped passers-by 
with a startling display in its corner win- 


dow on Summer and Hawley Streets. 
There, guarded by no less than eight 


policemen, was an 8-foot mound of cur- 
rency flanked by kegs of shiny silver coins. 
At least three $10,000 bills were visible. 
The moral: Filene’s Automatic Basement 
had saved its customers $100,000,000 in 
40 years. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Civilian Militarists: The Air Force dis- 
closed that most of the research and de- 
velopment it needs to fight another war is 
being done by civilians. The Air Force, 
with 226 basic contracts farmed out among 
57 educational and nonprofit organizations, 
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will spend 80 per cent of its $225,000,000 
research funds with civilian groups this 
year. 

Stratocruiser: The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration approved Boeing’s new 80- 
passenger Stratocruiser. The 70-ton double- 
decker was put through 210,000 miles of 
testing during fourteen months. Airlines 
are slated to get their first ones in the fall. 

Supersalesman: Eric Johnston, head 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, flew to Moscow to sell American 
movies. 
shown interest, he said: 
But I'll go anyway.” 

Big Ten: President Victor Fischel of 
Seagram Distillers reported a concentra- 
tion of whisky purchasers on fewer brands. 
The ten top brands now account for two- 
thirds of all whisky sales. Before the war 
the first ten represented only a fifth of 
the business. 

Small Play: The Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York noted that one day 
last month “turnover on the New York 
Stock Exchange aggregated 460,000 shares, 
representing an investment of $12,706,000 

. . Money bet on horses [the same day] 
aggregated an estimated $65,925,889.” 

New Building: New construction started 
in August reached a peak of $1,785,000,000, 
a 31 per cent increase over August 1947. 
The largest item was nonfarm home build- 
ing amounting to $690,000,000. 

Debt Cut: Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder told farmers that there would be 
no cuts in the next ten months in the 
$253,000,000,000 national debt, because of 
tax cuts voted by the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress. He urged them to buy 


“They never have. 


Asked whether the Russians have 


Acme Photos 
for the first time last week. At right, Ellen Eber- 
hard takes a shower. The new sixteen-car train goes 
into service Sept. 17 on the New York-Chicago run. 


savings bonds because the government’s 
ammunition against inflation “is severely 
limited.” 

Safety Medals: The E. H. Harriman 
gold medals for railroads with the best 
safety records were presented this week 
to the Norfolk & Western, the Charleston 
& West Carolina, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Lines in Vermont. 

No Sale: Chairman Robert R. Young 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway decided 
to relinquish rights to 71 of the 192 sleeper 
cars he has had on order since 1946. Ris- 
ing costs have almost doubled the original 
$85,000 price per car.. Young hopes to 
have his own lightweight “Train X” run- 
ning in three years. 

Cars Abroad: Kaiser-Frazer’s assem- 
bly plant in Rotterdam is due to open next 
December, to make four types of cars for 
the Dutch market. The Kaiser-Standard 
is expected to sell for about $2,800.. 

No Merger: President James Carmi- 
chael of Capital Airlines said he had been 
courting Delta, Braniff, and National Air- 
lines with merger intentions, to help end 
operating losses. Carmichael conceded -_ 
so far “nothing is in sight.” 

Tractor Combine: The Justice ae t- 
ment filed an antitrust suit against Inter- 
national Harvester, J. I. Case, and Deere 
& Co., who turn out 75 per cent of the 
nation’s farm machinery. The government 
said the firms had tacit agreements witlr 
dealers not to carry smaller competitors’ 
products. Harvester replied: “There is 
little or no foundation for the charges.” 

Truck Strike: In New York, the AFL 
teamsters union said agreements had been 
reached with employers of one-fourth of 
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the city’s 10,000 truck drivers who struck 
Sept. 1. The terms: a 1714-cent-an-hour 
raise, and new welfare benefits. Newsprint 
and food for chain stores were the major 
items to start rolling again. 


DEFENSE: 


M-Day Phantoms 


“If you'll only let us know what you 
want,” businessmen scolded the govern- 
ment during the war, “we'll work it out 
ourselves.” They charged that government 
officials meddled too much, lost valuable 
time by failing simply to state their needs, 
and let business fill them its own way. 

Last week the government acted in ad- 
vance to remove this objection in the 
event of another war. The National Se- 
curity Resources Board was placing $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of “phantom” orders 
with the machine-tool industry for 100,000 
tools. . 

The board, which is charged with indus- 
trial mobilization planning, explained that 
the orders would become effective when 
and if it gives the word on some future 
M Day. Meanwhile, they will give indus- 
try a line on likely government needs and 
give executives a chance to compute in 
advance what they will need in manpower, 
materials, and money to carry out the 
contracts. Thus any latent shortages 
would come to light in advance of an 
emergency. 

War on Paper: Arthur M. Hill, 56- 
year-old former Greyhound bus executive 
who heads the NSRB, warned _ business- 
men not to expect the orders to remain 
hard and fast commitments because it is 
impossible to predict accurately the needs 
of a war that might not come for many 
years. But the mere activation of com- 
munication lines between government and 
industry should insure that the country’s 
mobilization planning will not be left on 
the shelf on M Day, as were most plans 
last time. 

Industry’s reaction was enthusiastic. 
One business leader predicted that the 
phantom-order device would give Amer- 
ican industry a five- to twelve-month head 
start over last time at the onset of a war. 
If the program goes well, NSRB officials 
plan to place several billion dollars’ worth 
of additional “orders,” with the elec- 
tronics industry next on the list. 


STEEL: 


How to Divide It? 


When Congress passed the voluntary 
steel-allocations law a year ago the pur- 
pose was to give essential industries first 
whack at available steel supplies. 

Thus in the fourth quarter of this year, 
ten favored industries will get nearly 10 
per cent of the country’s output of finished 
steel, including 30 per cent of the steel 
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plate and about 15 per cent of the sheet 
steel. 

For the favored ten—makers of freight 
cars, arms, tankers, furnaces, barges, oil 
equipment, and prefabricated houses, and 
equipment for atomic projects, anthracite 
mining, and aeronautics research—the al- 
locations system has been a boon. But last 
week scores of other manufacturers, who 
have had to scramble for “free” metal, 
were screaming. 

Speaking for the farm-machinery indus- 
try Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebras- 
ka, charged that small farm-equipment 
makers are now getting so little steel that 
they have to supply 35 per cent of their 
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needs on the gray market. Wherry’s solu- 
tion: to give the industry a steel alloca- 
tion. Thus the farm-machinery industry 
lined up along with some twenty others 
who are seeking a cut in on the alloca- 
tions deal. 

The Squeezed: At cross purposes with 
these were a score of businesses which 
feared that further extension of allocations 
would squeeze them critically. As it was, 
allocations were forcing more and more 
mills to cut off old customers. “With al- 
locations and exports constantly taking 
larger tonnages, we can’t see where the 
steel is coming from,” said an auto-in- 
dustry spokesman; deliveries to the auto 





° Sovfotos 

New Look a@ la Mescow: More than 2,000 new designs for men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing are exhibited in Moscow before 
the start of the autumn and winter season. Left, a silk evening dress; 
center, a spring and autumn coat; and right, a woolen dress. 
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@ Mr. Jones is smart. He uses 
Clipper Cargo to fly shipments 
overseas—and gets a 25% re- 
duction on every shipment over 
100 lbs.! What’s more, he gets 
his merchandise there ahead of 
competition...cuts his inven- 
tory and warehousing costs. 


He gets quicker payment, too 
—his working capital is not tied 
up in goods that are in transit a 
long time. Documentation takes 
far less time; a single Air Way- 
bill is all that’s needed. And, 
since Clipper Cargo does not 
require heavy packing, he re- 
duces both shipping weights 
and packing costs. 


Learn how Clipper Cargo can 
make money for your company. 
Call your Shipping Agent or 
your local Pan American office. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc, 
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industry had declined for four straight 
weeks. 

Melvin W. Cole, Bethlehem Steel execu- 
tive who is supervising the allocations 
program for the Commerce Department, 
was inclined to talk down the moaning 
and groaning. Complaints are common 
enough, he said, when there is not enough 
of a basic commodity like steel to go 
around. He pointed out that the businesses 
receiving allocations were getting only 
1,772,000 more tons of steel this year than 
in 1947 whereas over-all production is ex- 
pected to be up 3,225,000 tons, double the 
new allotments. 

Nonetheless, Cole himself admitted the 
complaints had brought into focus a cru- 
cial question: Just how much farther could 
the allocations program go? The more in- 
dustries that were let in, the more wanted 
to get in, and the worse off were those 
who are left out. The best guess was that 
the steel allocations would be extended 
little, if any, farther. 


Steelmaker’s Coal 


One of the major worries of steelmakers 
is the shortage of good metallurgical coal 
low in sulphur content. Sulphur impurities 
in. coal, it is claimed, ruin as much as 5 
per cent of the country’s steel output each 
year. 

Last week, two coal experts announced 
they had licked the problem. Their solu- 
tion: separate metallurgical-grade coal 
from ordinary fuel coal by means of flo- 
tation. 

Clifford S. Strike, president of F. H. 
McGraw & Co., New York coal-plant 
builders, and Nelson L. Davis, Chicago 
designer and coal-processing equipment 
supplier, perfected their flotation process 
this summer in a South Side Chicago shed. 
They claim their system is simple and in- 
expensive (one-third of a cent a ton for 
coal treated). A demonstration for steel 


* and coal executives showed that the process 


was both efficient and speedy. A single 
unit can do the work at the rate of 250 
tons an hour. 

Strike and Davis immerse: freshly mined 
coal in two baths of heavy liquid—water 
with particles of magnetite carried in sus- 
pension. In the first bath the coal floats: 
the rock and slate sink and are eliminated. 
The second bath causes the lighter steel- 
making coal to float while the heavier 
sulphur-bearing fuel-coal sinks. The mag- 
netite (powdered iron ore) can readily 
be recovered with magnets and used over 
again. 

Strike and Davis claimed the new proc- 
ess, if put into widespread use, could 
extend existing metallurgical coal reserves 
for more than a half century. The first in- 
stallation of their equipment will be in 
Jones & Laughlin’s $10,000,000 coal-prepa- 
ration plant now under construction at 
East Fredericktown, Pa. 

The new plant, expected to start pro- 


duction early next year, will turn out 
2,000 tons of separated coal an hour. The 
high-grade coal will be shipped directiy 
to steelmakers, who use nearly one-fifth 
of the coal the nation’s mines turn out 
annually. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Record Player: Markel Electric Prod- 
ucts of Buffalo is.making an automatic 
record player that will play any record 
album in the right sequence without turn- 
ing the records over. Records are held apart 
by three rubber wheels revolving at the 
edges; the tone arm has a second upper 
needle which plays the next record upside 
down. 

Glowing Autos: To make autos reflect 
light at night for safe driving, the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co. of St. 





For visibility: Reflector panels 


Paul demonstrated a glossy reflective 
sheeting that can be applied to flat sur- 
faces. The sheeting is made in convention- 
al auto colors, and can be printed to im- 
itate the wood paneling on station wagons. 

Sweet Breath: To neutralize breath 
odors at their source, Sigma Products of 
New York is marketing a miniature in- 
haler developed by the Crosby Research 
Foundation of California. It contains a re- 
placeable wafer impregnated with essen- 
tial oils. 

Instant Tea: The Nestle Co. of New 
York has developed a soluble tea powder 
blended from orange pekoe and _ pekoe 
black tea. Half a teaspoonful and added 
hot water make a cup, at a cost slightly 
above packaged tea. 

Plastic Spray: To protect household 
objects, the Foster & Kester Co. of Phila- 
delphia is making a plastic coating that 
can be sprayed from a pushbutton can. 
The transparent flexible coating can be 
used on metal surfaces (including auto 
chrome parts), furniture, leather, book 
bindings, wallet cards, and metal tools. A 
special solvent takes it off. 

Coin Counter: Veeder Root, Inc., of 
Hartford, Conn., has introduced a new 
tamper-proof magnetic coin counter for 
vending machines. It provides a low-cost 
device for ending arguments between 
vending-machine owners and_ operators. 
The company has also streamlined its all- 
purpose mechanical counter which is used 
widely throughout industry. 
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Climaxing 75 years of service to the Business World 


This newest product of Remington Rand—the crowning 
achievement of 75 years of typewriter research and develop- 
ment — continues the leadership begun in 1873 with the first 
typewriter. The new Remington Electric DeLuxe, the hand- 
somest typewriter ever designed — and the best-engineered — 
provides increased typing production with decreased typing 





New Remington Rand type! 
Designed for greater read- 
ability-. . . perfect stencils. 
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effort. It brings you a new high in typ- 
ing perfection — every character per- 
fectly formed, perfectly printed, abso- 
lutely uniform in appearance. The 
scientifically developed Finger-Fit Keys 
invite flying fingers to flow smoothly, 
swiftly over the easy-to-stroke surface 
of its keyboard; the quiet, sturdy motor 
has an unfailing reserve of power ample 
to meet every typing need. Here is. per- 
formance which combines an ease of 
operation with a split-second response 








Finger-Fit Keys adjust 
fingertips automatically! 


and an increase in output that delights 
the secretary . .. is a revelation to the 
executive. The typist need no longer 
worry about individual touch for beau- 
tifully typed letters and reports—with 
the new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
she merely touches the keys, and the 
quiet, smoothly functioning electric 
mechanism picks up the action and 
uniform typing appears on paper! 


Today, see this handsome new Remington Electric DeLuxe 


Typewriter... 


call your nearby Remington Rand office; let 


a trained representative show you its many features that will 
give you better typing, faster, at a lower net cost! 


» » » 


The new REMINGTON ELECTRIC DELUXE TYPEWRITER 
is unusually compact .. . fits all standard fixed - bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style t! .ewriter desks. 
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When other 
papers fail 
try Patapar 


If you are a business man and are having 
trouble finding the right paper to do a spe- 
cial job, it may pay you to investigate Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This unique paper is 
solving problems in all sorts of fields—often 
effecting a savings. 

A cue to how Patapar may help you: It 
has high wet-strength. It is boil-proof. It 
resists grease. It has a beautiful white texture 
that lends itself to exquisite printing. 


Patapar is “tailor-made” 
for your use 


Patapar is made in 179 different types or 
variations. For example: You can get Patapar 
that is completely odorless and_ tasteless. 
Some types are air tight. Others permit 
“breathing.” There are types to meet vary- 
ing requirements of wet-strength, grease - 
proofness, opaqueness, moisture vapor trans- 
mission. Each type is “tailor-made” for spe- 
cial purposes. 


e e 
Kind of jobs it does 

As a packaging material Patapar protects 
products like butter, shortening, oleomar- 
garine, bacon, cheese, pie crust mix, auto 
accessories. It is ideal for milk and cream can 
gaskets, rubber mold liners, ham boiler liners, 
for making hair wave pads, lining motor oil 
containers and hundreds of 
other jobs. 

Patapar is furnished in 
sheets or rolls — plain or 
printed with brand names 
and colorful designs. 

For more information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications, write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet N, “The Story of 
Patapar.” 





Potapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





The wet-strength, 
grease-resisting paper 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Ethics of Capitalism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE “Christian Church,” concluded 
the original draft of a report to the 
World Council of Churches, “should re- 
ject the ideologies of both Communism 
and capitalism, and should seek to draw 
men away from the false assumption 
that these are the only alternatives.” 
The implication of this sentence is 
that Communism ahd capi- 
talism are about on a par as 
major evils. But the means 
of production must either be 
owned by private individ- 
uals, which is capitalism, or 
by the state, which is Com- 
munism or socialism. Dr. 
John C. Bennett, who draft- 
ed this plague-on-both-your- 
houses, has admitted that 
British “democratic  social- 
ism” comes closest to what he had in 
mind as the undisclosed Third Way, the 
“new creative solution.” 


ow the belief that we can have so- 
N ciatism and still retain human lib- 
erty and avert state despotism has 
proved to be the great delusion of the 
present age. For when the state controls 
everyone’s means of livelihood, it in- 
evitably uses this power to suppress 
freedom of speech. It is naive to sup- 
pose that the individual will in fact be 
free to criticize the rulers who can de- 
cide what job he will take or whether 
he can have a ‘job at all. 

The Stalins and Titos have in fact 
used such power not merely to suppress 
all criticism but to compel the most 
abject and nauseating flattery. But 
Communism is merely the name for 
what happens when socialism hecomes 
complete, or nearly so. Liberty shrinks 
in direct proportion as socialism ad- 
vances. 

As a result of protests, the final 
version of the report to the World 
Council of Churches put the modifier 
“laissez-faire” in front of “capitalism” 
—but apparently only in the sentence 
I have quoted. It is difficult to measure 
the precise effect of this change. Much 
depends upon the interpretation of 
“laissez-faire.” It has long been used as 
little more than a term of abuse, synon- 
ymous with anarchy. Only the unre- 
generate and depraved are thought still 
to believe in it. When used by the 
classical economists, however, the 
phrase presupposed a framework of law 





and order, under which the state il- 
legalized force, theft, fraud and the 
breaking of contractual promises, but 
otherwise permitted free markets and 
refrained from detailed economic restric- 
tionism. 

To reject “laissez-faire capitalism,” 
therefore, is by implication to reject free 
markets and presumably to 
endorse some sort of state 
“planning.” This euphemism 
for collectivist coercions and 
compulsions ought by now 
to have been sufficiently dis- 
credited by what is hap- 
pening in England, France, 
and a score of other countries, 
where the collapse of state 
planning has led to increasing 
dependence on capitalist 
America, to chronic shortages, black 
markets, and moral cynicism. 

A churchman remains within his 
spiritual province as long as he criti- 
cizes economic systems purely on ethi- 
cal grounds. But he cannot competently 
do this unless he really understands the 
economic system he is presuming \w 
judge. And this understanding requires 
more arduous study than the authors 
of the World Council of Churches re- 
port appear to have devoted to it. 

What, for example, is “justice” in an 
economic system? Is it the equalization 
of rewards regardless of the contribu- 
tio Liat anyone makes or fails to make 
to the social product? To many of us a 
system under which the talented and 
skilled and industrious received no 
more than the incompetent and shift- 
less and lazy, and which equalized re- 
wards irrespective of effort, would be 
not only unjust but, what is worse, un- 
productive. Most of us, if we thought 
that were the only alternative, would 
prefer an enormously productive if not 
ideally just system to one which pro- 
vided a perfectly “just” distribution of 
scarcity and poverty. 


FYORTUNATELY, a free capitalism not 
only provides both more liberty and 
welfare than any other system, but 
more economic justice. Under it most 
of us, in spite of exceptions, get approx- 
imately the economic value that we 
ourselves contribute to the total soci: 
product. That is how the system pro 
vides incentives. Keep improving it, cer- 
tainly; but don’t “reject” it. 
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The GATX fleet of more than 39,000 tank cars is grow- 
ing ... growing as fast as the still-limited supply of 
materials permits. When we can get additional ma- 
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BASEBALL: 
The Seesaw Jitters 


In Boston last week, with the Red Sox 
and the Braves leading the pennant races 
only by insecure margins, the Parker 
House and other hotels announced that 
they didn’t have a room left for the entire 
period of the World Series. Judge Frank- 
land W. L. Miles, unable to get a ticket 
himself for a Red Sox-New York game at 
Fenway Park, slapped a $520 fine on one 
of the speculators who had been getting 
$15 to $20 for $1.80 grandstand seats. 

In Philadelphia, merchants had stopped 
buying newspaper space to exhort the 
Athletics on to a pennant. But even 
though the club was now in fourth place, 
the front office received another 1,000 
World Series ticket applications during the 
week, and the players could still see pic- 
tures of themselves in store windows. 

In Pittsburgh, the radio re-creations of 
the incredible (second-place) Pirates’ road 
games by Rosey Roswell and Bob Prince, 
which sounded cornily uninhibited to ob- 
jective listeners, had a large and_ rabid 
following. 

Breath Takers: Everywhere, base- 
ball fans wondered if the American and 
National Leagues had ever simultaneously 
¢ staged such close championship races in- 
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volving so many teams for so great a part 
of the season. Most sports writers, certain- 
ly, couldn’t remember a season in which 
leading contenders, holding their places by 
mere points instead of games, had so often 
embarrassed anything a newspaper reporter 
thought up. 

Last week many of the writers decided 
that Brooklyn was through after losing a 
doubleheader to the Braves. In their very 
next game, the Dodgers received a no-hit, 
no-run performance from Rex Barney 
against the New York Giants. With the 
ink hardly dry on stories that assumed 
the Dodgers were back on their feet, they 
lost another doubleheader to the Giants. 

A year ago, in the American League, a 
630 pace had brought the New York 
Yankees home in front by 12 games. Last 
week their .618 pace left them two games 
behind the Red Sox and only half a game 
ahead of a seven-in-a-row Cleveland, after 
Joe DiMaggio’s four-run homer had _ sal- 
yaged one game of the first-place series in 
Boston. 

Poking deep into the records, writers 
discovered that story leads had been high- 
ly perishable in 1908, too. That year a 
three-club American race wasn’t decided 
in Detroit’s favor until the last day; the 
Chicago Cubs defeated the Giants for the 
National pennant after the schedule had 
ended. 

But last week it seemed quite certain 





Transatlantic 
Headwork: For a moment, in Manchester United’s recent soccer 
battle with Arsenal before 62,000 persons in England, it looked 
as if center forward Rowley had lost his noggin. Actually, he 
was merely putting it to conventional soccer use in a 1-0 victory. 


that the present pennant races would sur- 
pass anything in history in boxoffice re- 
sponse.* Cleveland already had become t!ie 
second club ever to draw 2,000,000 cuis- 
tomers at home in one season. The New 
York Yankees, first to turn that trick, 
were a cinch to beat their previous record 
(2,265,512) . 

Fandom’s Hosts: Three other clubs 
(Braves, Pirates, Athletics) had already 
broken their all-time records for home 
attendance: the Red Sox, the Yankees, and 
the Detroit Tigers were ahead of their 
figures for last season. 

In raismg a pennant fever in so many 
places, however, managers and players al- 
ready could see that the letdown among 
their fans would be a bitter one. Even 
Manager Billy Southworth, directing the 
Braves to their double victory over Brook- 
lyn, was booed constantly; home-town fans 
have been at him for weeks to use the 
lefty-hitting Jeff Heath against lefthanded 
pitching. 

Slugger Ralph Kiner has been con- 
fronted with an even more inexplicable 
instance of pennant-minded fans’ behavior. 
All season the Pirate fans have jeered him 
when he failed to hit a home run, even 
though he currently leads both leagues 
with a total of 39. Last Saturday night. 
after his homer with the bases loaded had 
beaten the Cubs by 13-12, a bartender in 
downtown Pittsburgh commented: ‘He's 
still a bum. It’s that [Stan] Rojek and 
[Danny] Murtaugh that'll win the pennant 
for us.” 


FISHING: 


Tuna Tournament 


In 1935 Michael Lerner, founder of a 
national chain of women’s dress shops, 
was driving the 228 miles from Halifax to 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to catch a boat 
for Boston when he stopped for gasoline 
in the tiny lobster-fishing town of Wedge- 
port. He paused longer than he had ex- 
pected, after hearing a few stories. 

About 10 miles offshore, the natives told 
Lerner, schools of bluefin tuna weighing up 
to 1,000 pounds were fairly churning the 
waters of a 6-knot tidal current known 
as Soldier’s Rep. Wedgeport lobstermen 
harpooned them for food and _ sale, but 
they insisted that anyone would have to 
be a little crazy to try catching such prey 
with a rod and reel. 

Some had tried. In 1908 Comdr. J. K. L. 
Ross, a famous Canadian sportsman and 
owner of race horses, had hooked 22 blue- 
fins and lost them all. The following year 
he had pulled in a 710-pounder. Other in- 
ternational sportsmen, including author 





*Last year, when the majors set their all-time 
attendance record of 19,954,832, they totaled 18.- 
608,661 paid admissions up to Sept. 11. Over the 
same stretch this year they attracted 18,778,993. 
The leaders: Yankees—2,243,235, Cleveland —2. 
064,003, Detroit—1,521,947, and Pittsburgh (which 
drew only 869.720 in its 1927 championship season) 
—1,464,730, 
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A Bermuda 


Cove 


Bermuda’s beaches offer vou your choice of . 
a secluded cove or a broad expanse ... to sun & 
on the powdery pink sand... to swim in the € 
blue, blue water. 













"The sree or nerwtupa . .. her brilliant colours, 
her scented air, her nearby moon, her tranquil ways... 


‘aptures you quickly, completely. It’s a spell that puts a million 


Quiet, colourful lanes, interlacing Bermuda from miles between you and worldly care. It crowds each 
shore to shore, are ideal for idle jaunts or day- ois ‘ ‘ , P 
long adventures by bicycle. moment of your visit to these semi-tropical isles with 


enough happiness to fill a memory. 


EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN 





For NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write The Bermuda Trade Develop- 
Bermuda is a fairyland of flowers. White seas of ment Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
lilies are everywhere. The lanes are carpeted with 20, N. Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can 
pink oleanders, lined with hibiscus. give you experienced help and complete service —at no cost to you. 
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HE prizefight war described by your 
j etalon to a fortnight ago will 
produce its first pitched battle next 
week, and many of the boys in the trade 
believe that this event, approaching in 
gravity the collision of Bonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, 
deserves less flippant treatment than I 
have given it in my early 
dispatches. 

After all, these scholars ar- 
gue, an empire is at stake. 
With the retirement of Joe 
Louis (but he didn’t put it in 
writing) and the decline of 
Mike Jacobs’s health, the dy- 
nasty which has ruled boxing 
for the last thirteen years is 
in a parlous way. Whether 
it manages to hold its own, 
whether another dynasty takes its place, 
or whether the field is divided, there is 
no doubt that the booty is worth a 
struggle—I refer to the booty which 
accrues from having one guy break 
another’s nose in public. 

Mr. Jack Solomons, over in London, 
has recently hinted that this is not 
strictly a two-party war for boxing con- 
trol. Mr. Solomons prepared himself 
for the leadership of British boxing by 
selling kippers, prawns, and periwinkles, 
which marks him as a man of wide 
range. Keen as an osprey, he will watch 
the American strife from the sidelines 
and turn it to his advantage when 
possible. 

“We want championship fights here 
too,” said the mettlesome former fish- 
monger just the other day, “and we 
will pay top prices to get ’em. England 
is here to stay.” 


EANWHILE, however, the first battle 
line is clearly drawn between two 
American forces. On Sept. 21, in Jersey 
City, the Tournament of Champions 
will offer 695 pounds of beef on the hoof 
at $40 per close look. Storming back 
two days later, at Yankee Stadium, 
New York, the desperate Jacobs mob 
will present a lighter but speedier clus- 
ter of livestock, aggregating 565 pounds 
and a few fearless ounces. 

The Jersey consignment breaks down 
as follows: 

Tony Zale vs. Marcel Cerdan, for the 
middleweight championship of the 
world. 

Gus Lesnevich vs. Jersey Joe Wal- 








The Beef Crisis 


by JOHN LARDNER 


cott, for the heavyweight championship 
of each other. 

The Jacobs herd has these ingredients: 

Ike Williams vs. Jesse Flores, for the 
lightweight championship of the world. 

Ray Robinson vs. Kid Gavilan, to 
make up a bridge game later on. 

You can tell this is war from the way 
the rival promoters are 
matching double-header with 
double-header and throwing 
champions into the pot like 
nickel chips. Mr. Robinson 
is a world’s’ welterweight 
champion in_ private _ life, 
though he will check his 
title at the door when he 
fights Gavilan. The Tourna- 
ment of Champions says— 
without looking you straight 
in the eye—that the Lesnevich-Walcott 
fight has something to do with the 
heavyweight championship. These men 
have the same bearing on the heavy- 
weight championship as Norman 
Thomas has on the Presidency—i., 
he wouldn’t mind getting it. 


T is needless to remind you that the 

horror of total war lies in the fact 
that it affects everyone, guilty and inno- 
cent alike. Civilians, women and chil- 
dren, dogs and cats suffer. So with the 
boxing war. The house of Jacobs and 
the T. of C. may tear and torture each 
other with perfect freedom, but what of 
the public which watches fights? Has 
it any guarantee of the quality of the 
beef which is being placed on display? 
Walcott and Lesnevich lost their most 
recent fights. Zale vs. Cerdan looks like 
a good bet, but add together the ages 
of all the candidates and you get 
something pretty paleozoic. In fact, 
I should have mentioned long before 
that, in addition to 695 pounds, the 
four Jersey City fighters aggregate 
nigh on to 140 years. 

As for Robinson and Gavilan, will 
they fight or will they fox trot? And 
who is Flores? For the answers to these 
and other weighty questions of pressing 
international moment, I can only refer 
you to the aftermath of battle, when 
the field may very well be strewn with 
the bodies of customers rather than 
with the bleeding husks of prize- 
fighters. And for those prices, we are 
entitled to at least three bleeding husks 
out of eight. 
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Zane Grey and the Duke of Connaught. 
onetime Governor General of Canada, had 
made intermittent visits to Wedgeport. 
But until Lerner arrived, the town had 
never encouraged such carryings-on. ° 

Lerner stayed overnight, put his fishing 
tackle in a lobster boat after rigging up a 
crude swivel chair and footboard in the 
stern, and went out to investigate Soldier’s 
Rip. He hooked and boated two tuna that 
scaled 311 and 378 pounds. 

Enthusiastically, he urged the lobster- 
men to make a few small changes in their 
boats and put in some modern fishing 
tackle. Big sport fleets along the Amer- 
ican east and west coasts, he told them, 
were renting boats to rich fishermen at 
$25 to $100 a day. 

Last week, sportsmen representing the 
United States, the British Empire, Cuba, 
and Argentina assembled at Wedgeport for 
the fifth annual international tuna cup 
match. In three foggy and gusty days, the 
five-man teams hauled in 22 bluefins that 





A 706-pound Wedgeport whopper 


totaled 11,319 pounds and ranged from 
119 to 747 pounds each. At least twenty 
others were hooked but escaped. 
Wrong Boats: The most-discussed fish 
of the tournament was a 609-pounder 
that didn’t get away but didn’t count 
either. At 7:32 o’clock on the fog-shrouded 
morning of Sept. 8, with bluefins surfac- 
ing all around and the tournament only 
two minutes old, Lou Marron of Brielle. 
N.J., felt a wrenching strike. After fifteen 
minutes of precariously threading through 
the competing fleet in the wake of the 
fish, Marron’s boat snapped its rudder. 
With the boat wallowing and the fish 
prodigiously spinning out the line, Marron 
hailed a press boat and shifted to that 
without assistance. Although the tuna’s 
struggle pulled out the hastily driven nails 
used to anchor Marron’s supports, he was 
still hanging on when a tournament of- 
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It’s the truck that industry has needed for years—a tough, rugged 
tonner with 4-wheel drive that gets the load through regardless. 
With selective 2- and 4-wheel-drive providing 6 forward speeds, 
‘Jeep’ Trucks meet your requirements for off-the-road operation, 
getting through mud and sand, traveling on icy roads, making 
steep grades. For medium-duty hauling, ‘Jeep’ Trucks save the high 
operating cost of using heavy-duty four-wheelers. ‘Jeep’ Trucks are 
built to stand up under hard use and powered by the famous low- 
upkeep, long-lived ‘Jeep’ Engine. See this great truck and conven- 


tional 2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks now at Willys-Overland dealers. 


i» Jeep Aud: 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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3 Cash in on CLIMATE 





Stop your annual pay-off to winter! Eliminate forever costly 
overhead and other profit-taking factors resulting from snow, ice and 


freezing temperatures. Make 


your move to Florida!...Cash in on 


Florida’s calendar-round, mild climate in all of these important ways! 


Lower construction costs. Buildings 
need not be winter-proof. 


v 
v 


Less absenteeism due to winter ills. 
vA Maximum number of man-hours 
per year. 


Reduced maintenance and 
depreciation on both plant and 
equipment. 


And FLORIDA gives you more 
than a dividend-paying climate! 
You'll benefit by favorable taxes, 
abundance of raw materials, 
ample power and water, excellent 
transportation, growing local and 
Latin American markets, 
cooperative communities and 
suitable plant sites in every section 
of the Sunshine State. 


Come to Florida for a well-earned 
vacation this winter. Get the feel 
of Florida sunshine. Stretch out on 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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No interruption of peak production 
schedules, and no transportation 
delays because of winter weather. 


Higher human efficiency because 
employees live better, feel better, 
work better in the Florida sunshine. 


the warm sands. Rest! Relax! Catch 
a sailfish or a big bass. Follow 
your tee shot down palm-fringed 
fairways. Swim in the bluest, 
clearest waters you ever saw. 
Enjoy thrilling spectator events. 
Take a sightseeing trip around the 
state. See ALL of Florida. While 
you're “cashing in” on Florida 
sunshine personally, you'll realize 
how beneficial it can be to your 
business--whether you establish a 
main or branch plant, distribution 
or administrative offices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 761 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” 





Name 





Street and No. 





State 
(Please print name and address clearly) 
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ficial sailed up and informed him that he 
was wasting his time. 

The fish couldn’t be counted in the 
Americans’ score, the official announced, 
because Marron had violated a rule in 
changing boats without getting permission 
from the rules committee—which wasn’t 
around at the time. 

It didn’t matter. In three days the 
United States team hauled in eight blue- 
fins (including a 537-pounder caught by 
Marron) and amassed a winning total of 
4,530 points. Cuba, defending champion, 
was second with 3,222 points, the British 
Empire third with 3,029 (with the help of 
Col. Leslie Sadler’s 746-pounder), and 
Argentina last with 2,138. 


RESULTS: 


The Cup and the Squawk 


At Reno, Nev., last week little Ben 
Hogan got $3,700 and an unworshipful 
squawk. The $3,700, giving him a year’s 
total of $31,347 (second to Lloyd Man- 
grum’s $32,454) , was collected after Hogan 
had won the Reno Open with a 269 for his 
eighth victory in nine tournaments. The 
squawk was received when Hogan dis- 
posed of what has always been a delicate 
problem for good and bad golfers alike: 
paying off the caddy. 

Hogan gave his boy, George Speer, $85. 
After seven days of carrying a winner's 
clubs and giving club-choosing advice in 
practice and tournament rounds, Speer 
called the sum “very disappointing.” 
Hogan thereupon forked over two more 
$10 bills (and requested $5 change) but 
evidently didn’t think he had been guilty 
of underpayment: “I make the shots.” 

Other sports highlights of the week: 
> Black Tarquin, owned by William Wood- 
ward of New York and rated no better 
than third choice in a field of 14, won the 
172nd running of the St. Leger Stakes at 
Doncaster, England. The victory, second 
by a Woodward horse, was witnessed by a 
crowd variously estimated at 250,000 to 
400,000 and gave Woodward a prize of 
$61,472 in Britain’s oldest stakes race. 
The favored My Love, owned by the Aga 
Khan (five-time winner), finished sixth. 
> Richard K. Mellon’s Replica II won by a 
nose in the 3-mile Foxcatcher National 
Cup Steeplechase at Fair Hill, Md., which 
is conducted by William duPont Jr. and is 
regarded as the country’s most exacting 
horse race. ; 
> World’s Featherweight Champion Willie 
Pep, beaten only once in 134 fights, out- 
pointed brawling Paddy DeMarco at Mad- 
ison Square Garden in New York to score 
his 71st straight victory since losing to 
Sammy Angott on March 19, 1943. . 
> Three days before the close of the season, 
Charley Workman of the Nashville Vols 
hit his 50th and 51st homers (one with the 
bases loaded) to break a Southern Associa- 
tion record that had stood since 1930. 
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and OUR judged by your hospitality. 
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=, A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey 


Rare Blended Whiskey 86 Proof. 62%% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr., 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 














| THEATER 
LK ALDALWAA AEX 


GF. i C| : > Fatigued Fliers 


pia _ 4 dj NX 
4) | The 1948-49 theater season opened on 


Broadway last week with “Sundown 
SN ' Beach,” a first play by Bessie Breuer, and 
WUT0E the first commercial offering of the Actors 


Studio—an organization of ambitious 


EEL) e pS theater workers who foregather in their 
= w= y ° . . 
J Se ote spare time to study their craft. Unfortu- 
whininiper Mh bh nately, this triple launching emerged as a 
= = = . . 


\ P= disappointment all around and closed after 
7q\\ll| Sc] FAMOUS FOR 321 YEARS || gees cana prs 
4 
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Miss Breuer’s play was a grim report 
on a group of psychiatric cases among the 


J = —-"- vA} battle-fatigued -combat fliers at an Air 
NE | — CESS Force hospital on an island off Florida. 
| =n } ( Her scene was the nearby Sundown Café, * 


and her point was that many of the con- 
valescents there were suffering from men- 
tal disorders that were brought to the war 
A from their civilian pasts, and were released 
re rather than created by the ordeal of war. 
Although there is no doubting the au- 
thor’s strength of purpose, her dramaturgy 
y was palpably too weak to manage the 28 
people she gathered on stage to represent 
a half-dozen-odd peripatetic case studies, 
their wives and sweethearts and an occa- 
sional innocent bystander. Miss Breuer was 
forever dropping one problem couple in 
favor of another so that in all the nervous 
rushing back and forth only a few of the 
characters were defined in full. 
Director Elia Kazan was more successful @ ~ 
Kr with the players than with the play. Phyl- ay 
«et . i lis Thaxter, Cloris Leachman, Anne Hegira, 


Fly a 4 Julie Harris, Warren Stevens, Edward 
Sod sTAR/ ON poe , Binns 


. and Don Hanmer—to name only 

Pah a 1 Ay iy ce in tHe a few in this group of promising young 

0x s¢/ BS M ly $ 
TCH WHISKIES ume 


Canoe SKIES erte0 8 SUepsth actors—brought skill as well as enthusi- 
fe HAIG & HAIG 7, asm <> their difficult assignment. The pity 
we = secaiy CTE ag is that aside from a few flashes of effective 
Rent OF Boots drama and characterization, it was also a 
thankless assignment. (SuNpown Beacu. 
Louis J. Singer presents the Actors Studio 
————— = production. Elia Kazan, director. Ben Ed- 
a wards, setting.) 
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WIKSa Ay \ (3. Y 4 | on record that their show is designed “as 

have got, with Morey Amsterdam, a pop- 

| George Tapps, the Calgary Brothers, Gil 

L i AIG re II AIG << Maison’s menagerie, the Herzogs trapeze 

act, and Gali Gali’s sleight of hand’ with 

A} ‘(- about right for those inclined to this type 

ps OX YN )\ : iN { of entertainment. Meanwhile, that rumor 
\ 4 


= 17 Broadway Hash 
' 
| a vaudeville entertainment at popular 
9 | prices rather than a characteristic Broad- 
7 0 T E E | ular comic on the night-club circuit, star- 
| ring as a glib and glabrous master-of-cere- 
, AU } monies to a typical hodgepodge of variety 
small objects up to the size of young 
! chicks. Averaging the good with the bad 
about vaudeville still holds. (Himariries. 
BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK Ken Robey and Stan Zucker, producers.) 
88 


ZB fp - The producers of “Hilarities” want it 
way revue.” And that is just what they 
turns that include Betty Jane Watson, 
and the indifferent, “Hilarities” is priced 
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wn NOW-HOW COUNTS in raising better beef 
‘ti K'or in building better truck tires. 
a. Neither that prize-winning Hereford nor 


the tough new Kellys “just grew.” It 
took years of experiment, proving and 
improving to develop these champions. 


The newest Kelly is tougher than ever 
—with more layers of stronger, pre- 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 


FOR 
54 YEARS — 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 


CUMBERLAND, 





Know-how makes them Better ! 


stretched rayon cords. Extra cushions of 
live, natural rubber give you just the 
right amount of flexibility and stiffness. 
The thick Armorubber tread gives you 
extra toughness, added safety, longer life. 


For 54 years Kellys have been steadily 
proved and improved. No wonder Kellys 
are known as the Truckers’ Tire. 


VM LL LA 
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Dotty of Town Hall 


On Thursday night, Sept. 9, a baritone 
named James Taber Fitzgerald made his 
debut at Town Hall in New York. It was 
an event which might have gone virtually 
unnoticed except for three facts: (1) Town 
Hall debuts are automatically covered by 
the New York music critics; (2) Fitz- 
gerald ushered in the 1948-49 music season, 
and (8) at 84, Fitzgerald was a little be- 
yond the age usually associated with 
debuts—a factor which led the critics to 
be more noncommittal (and therefore 
more merciful) than they might ordinarily 
have been. 

But to Dorothy Dickhaut, former treas- 
urer of the box office of Town Hall, the 
debut of Fitzgerald would always serve as 
a marker in her career, for with that con- 
cert Miss Dickhaut began her first season 
as permanent manager of the concert de- 
partment of Town Hall. 

Although Dotty Dickhaut had taken 
over the concert reins temporarily from 
April 1944 to August 1945, while Kenneth 
Klein was serving in the Navy, she was 
most reluctant to take the management 
job permanently after Klein left Town 
Hall to move uptown to Carnegie Hall. 
She preferred her position behind the bars 
of the box offite; with 26 years of service 
there, she was an institution, and her cubi- 
cle represented a cracker barrel to the 
managers, press agents, critics, and artists 
of the New York hot-stove league. Why 
take on unnecessary headaches and_re- 
sponsibilities? ° 

Mermaid Tavern: Dotty Dickhaut 
won't be going to any more concerts than 
she ever did. Riding herd over the box 
office, she always had to be around until 
intermission, when her cage closed down. 
Sheer interest in the artists whose tickets 
she was selling usually led her to stick 
around for at least one or two numbers 
after intermission. She doesn’t intend to 
give up this life with the cracker-barrel 
set. A small room back of her new office 
on the mezzanine floor has already been in- 
formally named the Mermaid Tavern, and 
her salty humor and frank honesty will be 
on tap as always. 

Dotty’s years of observation in the 
music business make her an invaluable 
source of advice—but advice is one com- 
modity she won’t give unless it’s asked for. 
When dispensed, it’s always straight from 
the shoulder. And her admirers are not 
limited to the music world, either. Next 
door to Town Hall, in the Tap Room of 
the Woodstock Hotel, there exisis a con- 
vivial group of gentlemen who call them- 
selves the Woodchucks. John Gobbi, their 
host, is always gracious to the ladies, but 
it is a tribute to Dotty’s personality and 
good fellowship that she is one of the two 
women Woodchucks. 

Miss Dickhaut says she got her musical 
interest “by osmosis.” Her mother was a 
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pianist in New Brunswick, N. J.; her fa- 
ther, a choirmaster. She herself she classed 
as “an old-maid schoolteacher” when she 
first got “out front” on musical attractions. 
Actually, she was quite young, and the 
time and the place were the glorious con- 
certs at Ocean Grove, N. J—which old- 
timers all call the forerunners of big-time 
summer music. 

From the box office at Ocean Grove, 
Miss Dickhaut went to famous Aeolian 
Hall in New York, as legendary to music 
as Town Hall was later to become. The 
League for Political Education met there, 
and it was via her work in the box office 
for that organization that Dotty in 1921 
came to Town Hall, the League’s new 
home. 

Curtains: To all musical hopefuls who 
aspire to Town Hall and sweat over the 
shallow and wide stage which sometimes 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Dorothy Dickhaut: Her cracker barrel 


gives the effect that the artist is sitting in 
the laps of the audience, Dotty will quick- 
ly point out that the house was originally 
built for speakers and lecturers. There is 
also a curtain which was designed to be 
pulled across in front of the upstairs loges 
and balcony and thus make the small 
house even more intimate. In the leaner 
days of music, the curtain was drawn fre- 
quently. Nowadays, except at some week- 
day matinee concerts, it is seldom used. 
Miss Dickhaut distinguishes her audi- 
ences from those on Broadway thus: in the 
theater, the public changes, not the show; 
at Town Hall, the show changes, not the 
public. Fifty per cent of a Town Hall audi- 
ence, she says, is made up of students who 
attend “to look down a singer’s tonsils.” 
A large percentage also always wants the 
same location. For one matron, who liked 
her seats, but not the hot-air vent under 
them, Miss Dickhaut and an usher used to 





dash out and cover the vents with a home- 
made device consisting of an ice-box-type 
bowl cover, reinforced by a section cut 
from an ironing-board pad. 

Plans and Policy: Town Hall policy 
is also an item which will loom largely in 
Dotty’s future. She and the organization 
are, of course, most conscious of the unique 
place the hall occupies in the American 
music scene. The term “TownHalldebut” 
is almost as much a telescoped word as 
“damn Yankee.” 

Preferred dates go to the hall’s own 
series—like Wanda Landowska or Maggie 
Teyte in recent years and the Danish 
singer Aksel Schiotz this season—or to 
other artists or groups who regularly give 
a series, like the New Friends of Music, 
the Little Orchestra Society, or Lotte Leh- 
mann. Next in preference come established 
artists and highly thought-of newcomers. 
The 84-year-old Fitzgerald got a date only 
because he was willing to go in early— 
ahead of the first of October when most 
artists feel the season really begins. 

There will be no jazz at Town Hall this 
year—only folk music. It is not jazz itself 
which Town Hall and Miss Dickhaut ob- 
ject to, merely the abuse of it. The Eddie 
Condon series was allowed in order to pro- 
vide a lighter-type attraction for the late- 
Saturday-afternoon period, and the same 
went for the Saturday-midnight jazz con- 
certs which followed. But it got so that 
the jazz audiences started burning holes 
in the rugs and even carrying brass rails 
out into Times Square. In Town Hall, that 
kind of thing just mustn’t occur. 


Kiddie Kare 


“Symphony orchestras must use show- 
manship and ingenuity to overcome defi- 
cits,” R. E. MacIntyre, manager of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, announced _ last 
week. Reinforcing word with action, Mac- 
Intyre thereupon released the news that 
the Buffalo Philharmonic would see to it 
that reliable baby sitters will be available 
to subscribers. The sitters will come from 
the Kiddie Kare Agency, will go to the 
subscriber’s home, and will be paid after 
the concert at a 55-cent-an-hour rate. 

The response was greater than even the 
canny MacIntyre had anticipated. Not 
only were regular music lovers interested, 
but many inquiries were received from 
couples who had never heard a symphony 
concert. Their reason: assured nights out. 
> Another bit of such symphonic “show- 
manship and ingenuity” was demonstrated 
by Efrem Kurtz, new conductor of the 
Houston Symphony (Newsweek, April 
19). Just back from a European tour, 
Kurtz announced that he had commis- 
sioned Gisele de Biezville, a Parisian 
couturiére, to design costumes for the 
ladies of the Houston Symphony. The 
creation will feature a black circular skirt, 
a white piqué waistcoat, and a_ black 
bolero jacket. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... . LIGHTS 
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Fingering the ‘‘keyboard’’ of this switch 
panel, one man controls the flow of coal being 
washed, graded, and poured into waiting railroad 
cars at a modern mine preparation plant. 

Yes, aboveground as well.as below, mechanical 
power replaces human muscle in America’s pro- 
gressive mines. Machinery makes the job easier, 
safer, and more productive. In fact, the American 
coal miner now produces more tons per day by 
far than the miner of any other nation. 

To continue this production record and meet in- 
creasing demands for coal, the industry will have 
to spend over half a billion dollars in the next 
three years alone in improving existing mines and 
opening new ones. This is over and above the in- 
creasing day-to-day costs of mine operation—and 
a large part must come out of earnings. 


Only by such expenditures for new machines can 
the coal industry pay its workers the average 
weekly wage which now is the highest of any 
major industry. Only by such expenditures for 
opening new mines can it assure adequate future 
production of high quality coals. And only by 
such expenditures for new mining methods can it 
reduce costs that are reflected in the price of coal. 

Adequate earnings plowed back into the busi- 
ness will help make possible an even greater 
supply of coal at reasonable prices—to the benefit 
of the nation and the coal industry alike. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL: 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











Hotel in Santa Barbara, California, 
Installs 7 New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We have used Frigidaire Compressors in 
the hotel for years with excellent results,” 
says Noah Davis (above), Chief Engineer of 
the Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. “So it was only natural to 
‘select Frigidaire equipment when we 
changed our brine circulating systems to 
individual compressors. 

“Another important. reason for recom- 
mending Frigidaire to my company was that 
our local Frigidaire dealer, Mac Rostie 
Brothers, has been giving good service, | 
for 23 years.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








See how today con affect 
your tomorrow, in Newsweek. 


Your battery 
lasts longer... 


When you replace your old 
fuel pump with a 


STEWART-WARNER 
Electric FUEL PUMP 


Quickly installed on any car + Gives quick 
starts in any weather, instead of grinding 














down your battery - Feeds a steady, even 
flow of fuel into your engine - Insures peak 
- Eliminates vapor-lock trouble * 
Prevents stalling. 


power 


FREE: I/lustrated booklet 
f/ sent on request. Write now! 









STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1854 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Typing College Presidents 


“Soon after V-J Day the rumor ran that 
every four-star general in the field was 
under scrutiny by at least one university 
in search of a president.” How the nation’s 
colleges and universities are choosing a 
new type of president is surveyed in a 
thoughtful article. “Prowling for Campus 
Presidents,” by Dixon Wecter in the Sept. 
11 Saturday Review of Literature. 

Dr. Wecter, American literature profes- 
sor in the University of California at Los 
Angeles and author of “The Age of the 
Great Depression” (NEwswWEEK, July 19), 
traces past trends in choosing educational 
leaders. In Colonial days, when the train- 
ing of ministers was of large importance. 
a majority of divines occupied presidential 
chairs. “Out of the 288 pre-Civil War col- 
lege heads on record, no less than 262 were 
ordained clergymen,” he states, and even 
today Baylor, Vanderbilt, and Southern 
Methodist have a chief of the cloth. 

In the post-Appomattox era “came the 
golden day of scholar-presidents and educa- 
tional statesmen: Harvard’s Eliot, Cor- 
nell’s White, Hopkins’s Gilman, Colum- 
bia’s Barnard, Michigan’s Angell ... As a 
group they wore the best stand of presi- 
dential timber we have grown.” 

Executive Types: “But with bigger 
if not better universities the ripe scholar 
lost ground to the crack administrator 
and the executive type,” men like Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, former U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner and now president of 
Ohio Weslevan. Public figures like Eisen- 
hower of Columbia and Stas- 
sen of Pennsylvania are part 
of this move toward “execu- 
tives who have made _ their 
mark in other fields than edu- 
cation.” A contrary trend was 
highlighted by the appoint- 
ment as Johns Hopkins presi- 
dent of the physicist Detlev 
W. Bronk (Newsweek, Aug. 
9). Four other educational in- 
stitutions have recently found 
“captains among the physi- 
cists,” and Wisconsin and 
Texas have chosen biologists. 

“The larger state university 
tends to produce a presiden- 
tial type of its own,” says Dr. 
Wecter, “the liaison officer be- 
tween his institution and the 
people of the state and legis- 
lature.” Typical of these is 
Robert Gordon Sproul. “God 
doubtless could have made a 
better president of the Uni- 
versity of California than 
Robert Sproul, but doubtless 
God never did.” 

Among other state universi- 
ties and elsewhere, Dr. Wecter 
adds, “a sprinkling of top re- 
search men sometimes become 
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I Don’t Wanna: As September rolls around, 
29,000,000 youngsters start back to school. 
Richard Parker, 5, of Hempstead, N. Y.. 
isn't too anxious, but Patrolman John 
Fennelly argues strongly for knowledge. 





presidents, but find it impossible to carry 
on their investigations. Occasionally, 
having set their hands to the ploy they 
look back—as is happening with Presi- 
dent Herbert Davis in his resignation 
from Smith’—to pursue his own studies 
(NEWSWEEK, June 21). 

Dr. Wecter points out that the average 
term for college president these days is 
only five years. But, he adds, from vote- 
getter to gold-getter (Stassen) or from the 
Battle of the Bulge to the battle of the 
budget (Eisenhower) “is no impossible 
transfer.” If the new type of college presi- 
dent symbolizes the integrity and dignity 
of his university “and keeps within himself 
a climate of serenity and justice,” it makes 
little difference whether he started his 
career as instructor, bank messenger, or 
shavetail. 


Psympel 


As long as English spelling tolerates 
such words as knickknack—with the same 
letter silent four times—why not spell the 
sawdust arena psoloquoise? Falk John- 
son, instructor in English at Northwestern 
University in Illinois, went on to explain 
last week that psoloquoise is just another 
way of spelling “cireus”’—‘“ps” as in psy- 


chology for the initial “c”; “olo” as pro- 
in colonel; the “qu” as in 


nounced “ir” 
bouquet for the second “ce”; and “oise” 





as in tortoise for the final “us.” Reforms 
are held up, says Johnson, because the 
English-speaking world clings too closely 
to spelling customs: “The linguists just 
don’t tolerate the od and the nu-fangld.” 
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HAVE YOU EVER WON- 
DERED how your secre- 
tary can keep up with 
the faster pace you set in 
dictation by aupoGraPH? And achieve 
accuracy too? The answer is the new 
AUDOGRAPH Electronic SOUND-READER, 
the secretarial counterpart of the auDo- 
GRAPH Electronic Sound-writer. 
Consider just one of its exclusive fea- 
tures—the new ILLUMINATED INDEX, 
and its significance to the secretary 
transcribing your dictation. As she 
approaches a correction, a red light au- 
tomatically appears and alerts her to 
the fact that you have made a correc- 
tion or given an instruction ... warns 
her to listen, at that point, before writ- 
ing any part of the letter. It is virtually 
a stop-light on her word highway. Sim- 
ilarly, as she approaches the end of a 
message, a green light appears. She feels 
secure in typing rapidly for the same 
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reason you feel safe in driving swiftly 
on a well-marked road. 

Moreover, with aUDOGRAPH’s revo- 
lutionary Word Selector Dial, your sec- 
retary can instantaneously dial to any 
correction and back again to the begin- 
ning of a letter exactly as she would 
tune a radio! She can start or stop dic- 
tation instantly, backspace to any word 
you’ve said—cither by fingertip or toe- 
touch control. She can vary the pitch 
of your voice with aupoGraPH’s full- 
range Tone Control for maximum clar- 
ity. She can listen through a feather- 
light ear piece, tiny as an earring ... or 
even on a sound beam, with no ear piece. 

Think of all the other advantages of 
the AUDOGRAPH System — your own in- 
creased accomplishment, the plus value 
of low-cost paper-thin disc recordings 
which can be mailed or filed — and re- 
solve to sce the new AUDOGRAPH in 
action in your office today! 


§ CORRECTION COMING UP... 


CALL AUDOGRAPH, YOUR CITY, FOR 
FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OFFICE—TODAY! 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Col. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Greensboro, N. C, 
Greenville, S. C, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hattiesburg, Miss, 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
acksonville, Fla. 
ohnson City, Tenn, 
<noxville, Tenn, 
Laconia, N. H. 
Lacrosse, Wis. 
Lafayette, La. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Miami, Fla. 
Midland, Tex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Newark, N, J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salem, Va. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Sheftield, Ala. 
Shreveport, La. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 


For descriptive literature write to 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
W. E. DITMARS, President 
16 ARBOR ST. © HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Foreign Sales and Service: Westrex Corporation— (Western Flectric Export Corporation) 

















More than 90% of all business units in the nation are ‘“‘small business’? establishments. 


Small Business? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Dry cleaner. Florist. Shoe merchant. 
Restaurant. Week after week, Moore 
helps small businesses cut overhead. 

Billion-dollar corporations save 
thousands of man-hours by using 
Moore business forms. And even the 
“one-man” business cuts costs—because 
Moore offers the right business form 
for every form of business. A small 
Lexington, Kentucky, parts equipment 
company, for example, was using 4 
separate forms, requiring 4 writings 


Marginal Punched Sales Books for 


Instantaneous Carbon- 


for each customer order. Moore 
designed a 4-part continuous register 
form that completed all paper-work 
in one writing. 

Y our business can save too. Call your 
local Moore office, now. Moore sales 
offices in over 200 cities from coast to 
coast. Factories in Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif. Also sales offices and fac- 
tories across Canada. 


BUSINESS FORMS 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Continuous Interleaved 


Fanfold Billing 
Typewriter Forms 


Business Machine Forms Every Business Operation Extraction Unit Sets Machine Forms Registers and Continuous Register Forms 















Mission to Migrants 


On a side road near Riverhead, N. Y., 
live Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gansby. The 
Gansbys have seven children, with an 
eighth on the way. Next door lives Henry’s 
brother with his wife and eight children— 
also with a new Gansby expected. Henry’s 
family lives in a one-room shack, his 
brother’s in a drafty tent. All the water 
both families use is hauled from a pump a 
block away. The outhouse is shared with 
four other large families. Most of the 
Gansby children are shoeless, their black 
feet filthy from scuffing through the Long 
Island dust. Flea-bitten and _ fly-bitten, 
they have little or no schooling, no church, 
and no money—for the men had no work 
in the potato fields last week. 
But then the Gansbys won’t be living 
there very long. They are migrant workers 
who follow the crops over the country. 
Like one 8-year-old, many can say: “I was 
born in prunes and got the measles in 
; apples and broke my leg in cherries, and 
now we're in potatoes.” There are an esti- 
mated 2,500,000 of them in the United 
1 States—white, black. Puerto Rican, Jamai- 

can, Texan and Mexican, or “Tex Mex.” 


They have no social security, no fixed 
. wage, and no child-labor law. Every potato 
a 6-year-old can drop in a sack helps his 
A father collect another 6 cents per bushel 
and a half. What Federal help and housing 


the migrant has received was terminated 
by Congress at the end of 1947. 

But the Gansbys and their thousands of 

counterparts would be much worse off 

without the Home Missions Council of 

North America. Coordinating agency for 

23 Protestant denominations, the council 
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To the Home Missions Council, baseball is also a part of religion 


has been working in the migrant field since 
1920. The HMC migrant section is literally 
a shoestring operation with a permanent 
staff of fifteen which covers 23 states. In 
the summer, volunteers swell the ranks to 
almost 200, spread out from New York to 
California. 

Shoes and Sermons: Under the ex- 
ecutive secretaryship of Miss Edith E. 
Lowry, the HMC migrant division ap- 
proaches its work on the theory that 
Christianity in action produces more re- 
sults than moralizing. There is no attempt 
to cram religion down the throats of men 
and women who worry about their next 
meal. The principal emphasis is on group 
and recreational activities—parties, danc- 
ing, group singing, baseball games for the 
men, contests for the neatest home for the 
women, and games and storytelling from 
the Bible and other books for the children. 

The youngest Gansby gets a pair of 
shoes from the Rev. Edgar Perry Quarter- 
man, Negro Baptist minister and HMC 
field representative. On Sundays Mr. Quar- 
terman usually holds four services at dif- 
ferent camps. If housing conditions are 
impossible, or if a man is down with vene- 
real disease, workers like Mr. Quarterman 
speak to the farmer, produce company, or 
local doctor. Reports from HMC workers 
the country over show that the migrants 
are much less likely to gamble, drink, or 
get into more serious trouble if there is a 
regular activity in the evenings and on 
Sundays. 

Fun on Wheels: One of the Home 
Missions Council’s most successful projects 
has been its “Harvester” program, which 
began in the fall of 1946. The four Har- 
vesters are station wagons equipped with 
portable altars and organs, movie equip- 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
vue, Springfield 2, Mass. 


13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 










See your Printer or Paper Merchant 





































Join America’s leaders in a favorite 
habit .. . Newsweek, every week. 




















HOW 10 CUT DELIVERY 
COSTS cect ANTHONY 


“LEFT-GATES’ 


(A PROVED PRODUCT 










LOAD - UNLOAD - FAST - EASY 


Increase profits, beat competition by having trucks, semi- 
trailers equipped with ‘‘Lift Gates.’’ Hoists any kind load, 


ground to truck bed 13 seconds. Unloads same way. 
e “Lift Gates’’ 


are mechanical ‘‘extra helpers.’’ 
e Save 5 to 30 min. per delivery 
. hours per day. 

e Make possible more deliveries 
daily. 

e Cut merchandise damage claims. 

© Unique way of advertising your 
business. 


© Modernizes your delivery. 
Thousands of ‘‘Lift 
ANTHONY Gates’’ in use na- 
\IFT GATE tionally. Use letter- 
MYORAULICY” head to write for 
miniature demonstrator, No obligation, 
ANTHONY CO. Dept. 8126, Streator, Ill. 
In Canada, Brantford Coach & Body 

Co.,. Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Specialty Shop In Pennsylvania 
Installs New Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 








Additional air conditioning equipment re- | 
cently was needed by De Roy’s, Johns- 


town, Pa., a combination jewelry, optical, 
fur and dress shop. Owner Emmanuel De 
Roy (above) says, ‘We selected Frigidaire 
.Air Conditioning because our experience 
with Frigidaire products has always been 
most satisfactory. We have found them 
very economical to operate. And we knew 
that our Frigidaire dealer would give us 
the best possible installation and service.” 

Bender Electric Co., Carrolltown, Pa., 
engineered the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 










pin it down 
with the 


Newsweek 


Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 
anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


When you “look it up’ in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its easy “A 
to Zz” 
name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. Jan- 
vary 5th 1948 to June 28th 1948 issue 
now available. Only $1.50. 


arrangement, by subject and 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1)} 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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ment, record player, baseball -bats and 
gloves, magazines, Bibles, and religious lit- 
erature. Each one travels about 6,000 
miles a month to outlying camps to bring 
recreation and religion to the migrants. 

NEwswEEK went down Long Island last 
week with Austin Armitstead, 23-year-old 
Methodist pre-divinity student, and_ his 
Harvester. Armitstead stopped at one 
camp where a baseball game was in full 
swing, with equipment obtained by the 
HMC. A clean-cut, pleasant young war 
veteran, Armitstead found friends he had 
met earlier in the year in Virginia and 
Maryland. In the evening he showed a two- 
hour movie program at a 300-person camp 
in Cutchogue. The show included a trav- 
elogue, cartoon, and excerpts from the 1947 
World Series. Some 220 gathered in the 
open air to watch and listen. So absorbed 
were the Negroes in watching Jackie Rob- 
inson that none of them noticed the acrid 
smoke blowing over the crowd from nearby 
burning garbage drums. 


Priests to the Workers 


“It has been repeatedly said that the 
great scandal of the nineteenth century 
was the loss to the church of the working 
classes,” says the Abbé Robert Kothen. In 
a new book, “The Priest and the Prole- 
tariat,”* the young Belgian priest casts a 
brief glance over new methods evolved in 
Europe to win the workers back to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

France is the country where the most 
drastic experiments have taken place. 
Through the Mission de France, founded 
in 1941, and the Mission de Paris, the 1943 
plan of the Abbé Henri Godin, priests have 
gone into the heart of the people as dock- 
workers, shoemakers, factory workers, or 
to other trades. Supporting themselves and 
living without clerical collar or soutane, 
these young zealots encourage the workers 
to call them “Dédé” or “Pierrot” rather 
than Father. 

In the tradition of Paul, these priests, 
secular and regular, glory in their hard 
work, says Abbé Kothen, and understand 
at last why Christ chose to be a carpenter. 
The results have not been spectacular in 
numbers but the workers feel that the 
clergy has climbed down from an ivory 
tower. As the Jesuit Father Victor Dillard 
says, “I have said mass with proud but 
filthy hands.” 

The book will be of particular interest to 
Catholics who feel that the church needs 
invigorating from within. But equally ap- 
pealing to all faiths will be the picture of 
the ideal shepherd as painted by the Domi- 
nican Father Loew: “He will know every- 
one by name, and understand the difficul- 
ties of families who cannot disentangle the 
network of laws, including social laws, in 
which they are caught. In a word, he will 
be the man whom everyone trusts.” 








*THE PRIEST AND THE PRovetariaT. By Robert 
Kothen. 64 pages. Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


2000 airy rooms 
many with television 


7th Ave. 
at 50th St. 
NEW YORK 


Alfred Lewis, 
Moanoger 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING AND BING, Inc. Management 


















| Lasting Protection 
for Less Than 1-cent 


Per Square Foot Per Coat 


e Rust-Oleum adds 
years of useful service to machinery, 
steel work, sash, metal roofs, auto 
chassis and under fenders — in fac- 
tories, homes and on the farm. It 
can be applied over Rust. It seals 
the surface against the slow fire of 
rust caused by water, dampness, 
weather, fumes, and air. Cuts main- 
tenance costs. AVAILABLE IN ALL 
COLORS AND ALUMINUM. When 
applied on rusting metal, Rust-Oleum 
penetrates the rust and, makes it a 
part of the protective film. Write 
TODAY for Catalog of Applications. 

TEST IT ON YOUR CAR! 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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IN THIS NEW PLANTRINDER 


OVER 200 PRIME PROPERTIES, READY-BUILT...READILY ADAPTABLE ...READY NOW 





The properties listed in this new and up-to- 
date Plantfinder may be the quick and easy 
solution to your additional plant requirements 
or your economical entrance into profitable 
new markets. 

If you want large space, there is plenty of it 
advantageously located from coast to coast. 
If your space needs are small, you can either 
find a suitable, ready-built small plant or enter 
into a group ownership plan with other busi- 
nesses and acquire a good location with com- 
paratively low overhead expenses. 

Moderate down payments and low-cost 
extended terms can get you the facility you 
need now—at material savings as compared 
to new construction costs—and give you a 


sound competitive basis for years to come. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Write today—on your company letterhead, 
please—for your free copy of the New Plant- 
finder, just off the press. Consider the ad- 
vantages of the properties it describes. Then 
phone, write or wire for further information. 


INVESTORS! 


This new Plantfinder also lists a large number 
of Government-owned properties now being 
operated under lease terms that make them 
highly attractive investment opportunities. 
For information on acquisition and other 
details, write to the address below. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION [ 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








bur Water Cooler TOP is easy 
to keep SANITARY 


BECAUSE GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS HAVE 
A GLAZED WHITE VITREOUS CHINA TOP General 
Electric Water Coolers have a gleaming white 

- top that is scratch proof. It won’t discolor due 
to corrosion or cleaning agents. There are no 
corners or Crevices to catch dirt. It is designed 
to eliminate splashing. Be sure your water 
cooler has these advantages. 


NO OTHER WATER COOLER HAS 
ALL THESE G-E FEATURES 
LONG LIFE HEAVY CABINET 
NON-CORRODING TINNED COPPER PIPING 
CONVENIENT FOOT PEDAL OPERATION 
NON-CLOGGING PRE-COOLING SYSTEM 
RELIABLE G-E COOLING UNIT 


Ask your General Electric Dealer for information on the 


full line of G-E Water Coolers. General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning Department, Section W8229, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 





How to be kind to a beefsteak 


WHEN STEVE TAYLOR OF JAMESTOWN, N. D., swats steers with this 
can’t-bruise-’em canvas slapper, he’s saving steak and dollars. Like other 
Northern Pacific livestock handlers, Steve uses it to hustle animals into 
stockcars safely ... avoiding damage to meat and hides, benefitting shipper 
and processor. Delivering shipments of all kinds in good time and prime 
shape is an old Northern Pacific custom. Today, along the Main Street of the 
Northwest, we do it better than ever...thanks to our big streamlining 
program that includes new diesels, boxcars, rail, roadbed and freight houses. 
When you need help PDQ with a shipping problem, send an SOS to NP! 





MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


Foreign Showcase 


“T did not invent the cinema,” Charles 
Pathé once said; “but I have industrial- 
ized it.” And motion-picture history bears 
him out. To any American moviegoer old 
enough to remember Pathé’s chronic “Per- 
ils of Pauline” the fact that at one point 
before the first world war the French 
movie magnate’s 
films took up 98 per 
cent of the total 
playing time on all 
the screens of the 
world will come as 
no very vast sur- 
prise. 

What is surpris- 
ing is that in the 
50-odd years since 
M. Pathé trans- 
formed movies from 
a parlor oddity into 
a million-dollar en- Charles Pathé 
terprise there has 
never been a Pathé-owned theater in the 
United States. Before 1928, when Pathé 
Cinema sold out its interests in this coun- 
try, a subsidiary of the company simply 
made American pictures. Since then the 
famous crowing rooster trademark, as well- 
known in European capitals today as M- 
G-M’s lion is here, has had to confine its 
American appearances to the title frames 
of an unrelated newsreel concern. 

Roost: But since the last war American 
city dwellers at least have developed an 
unprecedented appetite for foreign films. 
Two years ago Jacques Chabrier, the 27- 
year-old general secretary of Pathé’s Paris 
studios and associate producer of the re- 
cent import “Children of Paradise,” spot- 
ted the trend, and in the pioneering spirit 
of the company’s founder, decided to do 
something about it. Last week his pre- 
science brought the real Pathé rooster 
back to American soil. 

On Sept. 18 Chabrier’s brain child, the 
swank Paris Theater, on the fashionable 
corner of 58th Street and Fifth Avenue in 
New York, opened with the American pre- 
miére of the Pathé film “Symphonie Pas- 
torale” (Newsweek, Sept. 18). And the — 
Paris Theater is only a beginning. Accord- 
ing to Chabrier, who as the company’s 
American representative now has a large- 
windowed modern office just above the 
theater, Pathé intends during the next few 
years to build similar theaters in larger 
cities throughout the country as showcases 
for the best imported films. 

At present, he feels, some of the foreign 
moving pictures are hampered by sexy ex- 
ploitation and the fact that they are 
shunted into sidestreet houses. “It is only 
fair,” he told Newsweek, “that since the 
most exclusive theater in Paris, Pathe’s 
Marignon, specializes in top-rank Holly- 


Newsweek, September 20, 1945 
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The Proof! Certified Proof! 


The life histories of trucks... 
farm trucks, city trucks, all kind 
of trucks, in fact 5,444,000 of 
"em... have now been traced 
through license registration 
records. 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, 
leading New York City life 
insurance actuaries analyzed the 
registration records of all trucks 
of the five sales leaders .. . 
5,444,000 trucks in all... and 
proved that Ford Trucks last 
longer. Wolfe, Corcoran and 
Linder officially certify that the 
life expectancy for Ford Trucks 
is greater than the life expect- 





Life histories of 5,444,000 trucks prove 
«Ford Trucks Last Longer! 


ancy for each of the other four. 
The Reason! They're Bonus Built! 


Ford Trucks last longer because 
they’re Bonus Built. The essence 
of Bonus Built engineering is 
EXTRA STRENGTH. Extra 
strong construction means long- 
er wear. It also makes Fords 
good all-around workers. 


The Pay Off! Lower Costs! 
Longer truck life spreads owner- 


The Ford Model F-5 truck shown is but one 
of over 139 Ford Bonus * Built Truck models 
available to meet almost every trucking need. 













ship costs over more years, 
lowers the cost per year. What's 
more, the fact that Ford Trucks 
are used longer than others is 
good evidence that they set a 
high standard of economy in 
every important way. Check 
with your Ford Dealer to see 
how he can help you solve the 
problem of today’s fast rising 
transportation costs. See your 
Ford Dealer today. 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due’ —Webster 


TRUCKS 





BULLT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


1958 
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Precind See War Bortled in Bond 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 proof 


James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky. 








MOVIES 


wood films, equivalent theater facilities 
ought to be available for the cream of the 
foreign crop in this country.” 


REVIEWS: 


Singing Down to Rio 


There is one thing to be said for “Lux- 
ury Liner.” All the prospective customer 
has to do is to consider the label, the list 
of contents (Jane Powell, George Brent, 
and Lauritz Melchior), and the manufac- 
turer (M-G-M) to know whether he wants 
to buy the package. Once sold on this 
Technicolored musical, the moviegoer can 
be sure he will not be startled by, any 
radical departure from the durable norm. 

“Luxury Liner,” just as it claims, is a 
seagoing entertainment bound for Rio 
aboard a luxurious liner. As luck would 
have it, there isn’t a really unpleasant per- 
son on the passenger list and the crew is a 
jolly bunch to the last man. The plot, 
which almost got left ashore in a girl’s 
boarding school, is a harmless happen- 
chance in which Miss Powell, a stowaway, 
is apprehended by Brent, her father and 
the ship’s captain. Sentenced to earn her 
passage by hard labor, Miss Powell 
emerges triumphantly from the galley to 
pester Melchior and foster her father’s well- 
behaved romance with Frances Gifford. 

In between romps, Miss Powell and Mel- 
chior sing a wide variety of numbers with 
charm and gusto, and Marina Koshetz, 
similarly in good voice, is moderately di- 
verting as an uninhibited soprano. Also 
Rio-bound is Xaviar Cugat complete with 
orchestra and his standard impersonation 
of himself. And, as matters stand the 
music will have to compensate for an 
otherwise uneventful voyage. (Luxury 
Liner. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Joe Pas- 
ternak, producer. Richard Whorf, director. 
Technicolor). 


Contrary Mary 


Back in the 1930s, when Deanna Durbin 
was still a gifted member of Hollywood’s 
pigtail set, she appeared in film after film 
as a precocious little meddler in the affairs 
of her elders. In “For the Love of Mary” 
Miss Durbin—age 25—is still playing the 
cute meddler; this time as Mary Pepper- 
tree, a White House telephone operator. 
Her bemused victims include several Su- 
preme Court justices and the President of 
the United States. 

The trouble comes when these august 
gentlemen, innocently trying to unravel 
Mary’s tangled relations with three boy 
friends (Jeffrey Lynn, Don Taylor, and 
Edmond O’Brien), find themselves in- 
volved in an embarrassing international 
complication which only she can set right. 
But such apparently is the charm of Mary 
that none of them dreams of scolding her, 
even a little bit. 

In this grimly improbable farce Mary 
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“Cease running, Mr Pardway... 
Why do this thing the hard way ?” 





“If you want to ship or receive goods pronto 
The obvious thing for you to get on to 
Is always to specify Air Express— 
The world’s fastest way to ship, no less! 


“Your shipment is picked up right at your door 
And delivered to house or factory or store. 
All this at no extra charge, you see— 
So call off your marathon, Mr. P! 


“It’s the fastest way to get what’s needed, 
Because your shipments are always speeded 
On Scheduled Airliners—aboard every flight. 
Round-the-clock service! Coast to coast overnight!” 


Only AIR EXPRESS gives you all these advantages: 


1. Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

2. You get a receipt for every shipment. One-carrier responsibility. 
Complete security. 

3. Assured protection—free valuation coverage up to $50. 

These advantages, plus 2! others, make Air Express the best and fastest 

way to ship. Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airliners; Air-rail 

between 22,000 off-airline offices. Low rates: 22 lbs. machinery parts goes 

700 miles for $4.73; 10 a matter goes 1,000 miles for $3.32. 
Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast 

shipping action. Specify ‘‘Air Express’”’ on your orders. 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST 








Rates include pick-up and delivery doot 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


iy 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 








SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM-NIPS 


of cream cheese 
viled Ham 
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Blend ingre 
until smooth. 

i th curry ) 
oveedl: on finger-length pieces 
of hot buttered toast. 
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‘to PROTECT YOUR 
| HOUSE and GARDEN 


4 | Day and nig’ :, a good-looking Anchor Chain 
| Link Fence protects your home, lawns and shrub- 
| bery against trespassers, vandals, animals and 
My | mischievous youngsters, while setting off the 
Me beauty of your property. Keeps children from 
| dashing out into traffic. Prevents short-cut 
| seekers from wearing a path across your lawn. 
| Write teday for free, illustrated pamphlet. Gives 
| detailed information on exclusive Anchor features 
which hold fence erect and in line . . . and enable 
fence to be erected without disturbing shrubbery. 
| Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, 
| Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 





* Boy, what delicious sandwiches it 
makes! What snacks... and rarebits! 
What delicious egg dishes! 




















Spicy 
Cinnamon - Clove 
Flavor 
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No matter what your business 
Good Breath is Good Business 
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M-HARBORING FILM FROM MOU 

FOR A CLEAN MOUTH AND PLEASANT BREATH 


EASY CONTACT!~" 
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CONTACTING \ 
the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 





OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct to User 


600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


FACTORIES: New York e« St. Louis 


Minneapolis ¢ Des Moines © Kansus City 




















MOVIES 





Peppertree’s saccharine adolescent cajti- 
ousness does little more than remind you 
that Miss Durbin is a big girl now—quite 
capable both vocally and physically of 
putting her charms to more adult use. 
(For tHe Love or Mary. Universal-Inter- 
national. Robert Arthur, producer. Fred- 
erick De Cordova, director.) 


Slight Touch of Venus 


In the fall of 1943, when “One Toucli of 
Venus” opened on Broadway, it had three 
major assets: music by Kurt Weill, book 
by S. J. Perelman and Ogden Nash, and 
Mary Martin as a statue of Venus too in- 
terested in men to remain on her pedestal. 
As a movie this musical-comedy version of 





Ava Gardner: Modern Venus 


what might have happened to Pygmalion 
and Galatea in a modern department store 
remains moderately faithful to the Weill 
score. But otherwise it makes a depress- 
ingly lean mixture of comedy and fantasy, 
apparently dedicated solely to the premise 
that Ava Gardner has what it takes to fill 
the Grecian equivalent of a sarong. 

In this respect Miss Gardner is more 
than adequate. As the clumsy and under- 
paid store window dresser who inadvert- 
ently brings the statue to life, Robert 
Walker injects a good deal of comedy inte 
a standard fall-guy role. And Dick Haymes 
helps put some of the original play’s songs 
to pleasant enough use. But the screen 
adaptation is so lacking in sparkle that 
even a statue who takes bubble baths and 
can turn a private detective into a reason- 
able semblance of an owl fails to seem like 
much. (One Tovcn or Venus. Universal- 
International. Lester Cowan, producer. 
William A. Seiter. director.) 


Newsweek, September 20, 1948 
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Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants. 


a these hands... 


more, profite 
Wu qood. will 


Good will toward your company is one of its most valuable assets 
—and is often affected by your washrooms. Doesn’t the wrong 
kind of washroom affect your own personal good will? 


Clean, modern washrooms with plenty of hot water, soap and 
ScotTissue Towels influence your employees and the public alike. 
So check up—to see that your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use. They stay tough when wet 
because of a patented “‘Duralose”’ treatment, and they’re less ex- 
pensive in the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels. And for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


| Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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iSPRINKLERS. 
| FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET_\\| 
Lower Production Cost —The tremendous 


FIRE waste. in America is an overhead 




















charge on production. It is an unfair burden | 


on our manufacturers who are now compet- 
ing for world trade. 


GLOBE Sprinklers eliminate the FIRE | 


menace. Let them protect your buildings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 






THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Buy Savings Bonds 





HAND.WOVEN TIES 


from the mountain people of New Mexico. 
100% fine-spun virgin wool. Worn by over 
50,000 men, including many famous ones, who 
have discovered these ties give real distinction 
at less than ordinary tie cost. Supplied only by 
mail. Write for my Rainbow Folder showing 64 


beautiful fall patterns in full color, with a noted | 
artist’s suggestions for matching ties and suits. | 


Webb Young Trader, Patio 605, SantaFe,N.M. 
104 








Reporter Runyon 


“Seriously, though in a minor sphere, 
Runyon is comparable to Shakespeare and 
Milton as an improvisator of language. 
Runyon should be rated a genius for 
breaking so much new ground.” Thus in 
the ’30s wrote a British critic of Damon 
Runyon’s short stories, accord- 
ing to Ed Weiner, in “The 
Damon Runyon Story,” a new 
biography of the Broadway 
romanticist. 

But, however much Run- 
yon’s lasting fame may depend 
on his short stories and the 
new nouns and verbs and 
meanings that he added to the 
American tongue, Weiner’s 
book shows him as he was, 
first and last a newspaperman. 
The short stories were writ- 
ten mainly because Runyon 
needed a lot of money— 
quickly—to pay for an appen- 
dectomy. And no one was more 
amazed than he when his first 
story was accepted (for twice 
the $500 that his operation 
would cost) by Ray Long, 
then editor of Cosmopolitan. 

Né Alfred: Son of a print- 
er-editor-philosopher of Pueb- 
lo, Colo., young Damon, who 
was then called Al, saw his first 
pieces in print under his own 
name in The Pueblo Colorado 
Adviser, temporarily under his 
father’s editorship, when he was only 13 
years old. 

Runyon landed in New York in 1911, 
after newspaper stints in Denver and San 
Francisco and an earlier glimpse of the 
big city as a publicity man for Henry L. 
Doherty, then moving to his goal as a 
public-utilities magnate. In New York, 
The American changed Alfred Damon to 
the plain Damon he made famous, because 
Harry Cashman, then sports editor, didn’t 
like three-named by-lines. 

Overnight Runyon became a star re- 
porter on sports and also got the city 
desk’s best assignments, including the no- 
torious Rosenthal murder case in 1912. 
The following year, assigned to cover the 
World Series between the New York 
Giants and the Philadelphia Athletics, he 
woke up on a train 500 miles west of New 
York, with symptoms that needed no defi- 
nition. From that moment, he put whisky 
out of his life. 

The Brighter Side: Arthur Brisbane 
had called him “the best reporter in the 
world,’ and though Runyon modestly 
said “it was undeserved,” he liked the 
compliment. When Brisbane died in 1936, 
Hearst, seeking a new page-one columnist, 
directed Runyon to abandon sports. An 
attempt to write in the learned Brisbane 
manner, Runyon’s “As I See It” began ap- 


BOOKS 


Damon Runyon: He started reporting at 13 





pearing in Hearst papers in January 1937. 
The column title was changed to “The 
Brighter Side” when Hearst decided that 
Runyon’s talents were better used to amuse 
than to instruct. 

Walter Winchell’s Daily Mirror column 
on Runyon’s final days opens the Weiner 
book. Its closing chapter is also largely 
devoted to the close friendship that arose 





fe a 


between the men—Runyon, speechless and 
dying from cancer of the throat, Winchell 
motoring him around town between mid- 
night and dawn, listening for police radio 
calls that might mean a story. Until his 
malady reduced him to complete helpless- 
ness, Runyon defied the doctors to keep 
him bedridden when a story broke—like 
that of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death and 
funeral, for instance. (Toe Damon Run- 
yon Story. By Ed Weiner. Longmans, 
Green. 258 pages. $3.) 


The Rise of Stalin 


When Lenin and Trotsky and the Bol- 
sheviks took power in Russia in 1917, they 
believed that in the most immediate sense, 
their revolution was a prelude. The real 
drama, they hoped and expected, would 
unfold in neighboring Germany, where the 
workers of the most industrialized nation 
in Europe would assume leadership of the 
new world struggle for socialism. 

But the German revolution was abor- 
tive. Lenin, who would have willingly sac- 
rificed Russia in behalf of the German rev- 
olution, passed from the scene. In his place 
stepped Stalin, apostle of a new Russian 
nationalism and builder of a totalitarian 
party machine and police state. 

To the already multitudinous literature 
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on what is probably the most crucial chap- 
ter in the history of our century to date, 
Ruth Fischer’s monumental tome, “Stalin 
and German Communism,” makes a new 
and notable addition. 

Triple History: Her subtitle, “A 
study in the origins of the state party,” 
indicates the extensive purposes of her 
work. It imposed upon her the task of 
writing, in a single volume, a history of 
the thwarted German revolutionary move- 
ments in 1918-23, a history of the Com- 
munist International, and a history of the 
rise of Stalin in Russia. This is a heavy 
task and has resulted in a heavy (687 
pages) book. 

Miss Fischer is no detached scholar but 
a woman who was deeply involved in the 
events of which she writes. During much 
of the period she covers, Miss Fischer was 
a leading member of the Politburo of the 
German Communist Party and a member 
of the presidium of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Comintern. As one of the 
leaders of the so-called “left-wing” in the 
German party, she figured in the intense 
factional struggles both in Germany and 
Russia up to her expulsion in 1926. 

Whatever her own particular bias, she es- 
tablishes with crushing evidence how early 
the international Communist movement 
was poisoned by the dominant power of 
Russian nationalism and how foreign Com- 
munists were transformed from revolution- 
ists into tools of Russian state policy. 

This is not an easy book to read—and it 
is expensively published at $8—but it is 
a valuable contribution on a subject ex- 
ceeded by none in world importance. 
(STALIN AND GERMAN CoMMUNISM; A 
Stupy IN THE ORIGINS OF THE STATE 
Party. By Ruth Fischer. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 687 pages. $8.) 










Japan, Aper of the West 


The American public, nourished by prop- 
aganda, today condemns the Japanese as 
“traditionally warlike,” “the world’s most 
ruthless aggressors,” and “fanatically mili- 
taristic.” In “Mirror for Americans: Jap- 
an,” Helen Mears, a student of Japanese- 
American relations since 1925 and winner 
of a fellowship to write a book on post- 
war Japan, flatly and categorically retorts: 
“Baloney!” Then she turns to confront the 
United States with a disturbing charge. 
Japan is what it is, Miss Mears insists, 
because we made it that way. 

In a penetrating survey of Japanese his- 
tory and culture since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Miss Mears presents a staggering 
mass of facts and quotations from official 
documents to support her theory that Jap- 
an today is nothing, more or less, than a 
mirror of Western civilization. Until 1868, 
when it entered its modern era following 
Commodore Perry’s visit, Japan was a 
peaceful nation of people whose progress 
toward security lay in conservation of 
existing resources rather than in seeking 
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whiskey any more than 
you can hurry this tree” 
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There is no substitute for time 
in mellowing a whiskey like 
i Old Crow. That was true a hun- 
: Mp aN dred years ago...and it is true 
es al hy today. Enjoy mellow Old Crow! 
epithe eee 


















AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof + National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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USE THE ACG&l WORD— 
IN THE ACG&l PLACE! 


Here's the Most Useful, Modern, 
Comprehensive Guide to Synonyms Published 


Makes Synonyms Easy to Find 
Expiains and Illustrates Their Use 


EBSTER’S DIC- 

TIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS clarifies 
distinctions be- 
tween Synonyms, 
giving their Anto- 
nyms and Analo- 
gous and Contrast- 
ed Words, explains 
differences in their 
shades of meaning, 
and illustrates us- 
age. Alphabetical 
listing and cross- 
indexing of every 
entry. Over 900 
pages, thumb in- 
dex, $5.00. At your 
bookdealer, or from 
the publishers, 
G.&C. MERRIAM 
‘CO., 799 Federal 
St., Springfield 2, 
Mass. 


Buy Give-a-Book Certif- 
icates at Your Bookseller 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER BOOK OF 


SYNONYMS 


An Essential Tool for Writers and Speakers 








In the business world, as in the social 
one, itis only common sense to make 
the best impression you can. Don’t 
let halitosis (bad breath) offend others. 
You, yourself, may not know when 
you're guilty—and even your best 
friend won't tell you! 


The sensible thing to do is to take 
this extra-careful precaution...Listerine 
Antiseptic before every appointment! 
In cases of simple bad breath of non- 
systemic origin Listerine Antiseptic 
instantly freshens and sweetens the 
breath . . . mot for minutes but usually 


for hours. 

Keep Listerine Antiseptic handy in 
home, office and travel bag. It’s the 
first step in good grooming. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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fields for aggression. 

Then the West- 
ern Powers began 
to construct, in their 
own image, the 
Frankenstein mons- 
ter which in 1941 
rebelled against its 
creators. Until 80 
years ago Japan had 
no army. We taught 
the Japanese how to 
build one. Until the 
modern period the 
nation had no navy. In 1868 the British 
Government presented’ Japan with a war- 
ship, the Stonewall. The nation had no 
“territories” until 1895. Then it annexed 
Formosa in imitation of our having mag- 
nanimously accepted the “white man’s 
burden.” Even Shinto, which is commonly 
blamed for Japanese militarism, was de- 
veloped as a Japanese form of Western 
nationalism. 

With those comparisons as ammunition, 
Miss Mears proceeds to attack American 
foreign policy, before, during, and after 
the war, as bumbling and ridiculous. There 
can be no constructive steps taken toward 
“reeducating” Japan, Miss Mears believes, 
until America’s entire understanding of 
that nation, its people, and its economy 
undergoes a revolutionary transformation. 
(Mirror ror AMERICANS: JAPAN. By Helen 
Mears. 329 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 


Men at War 


Authors of novels about the second 
world war are brave men. For, facing them 
in full battle array, is a critics’ circle of 
more than 10,000,000 cynical, well-in- 
formed veterans. 

Therefore, it is perhaps awe at the stu- 
pendous task of describing men in war that 
has discouraged au- 
thors from attempt- 
ing the Great War 
Novel. Last spring, 
however, a coura- 
geous ex-GI named 
Norman Mailer 
wrote “The Naked 
and the Dead,” a 
brutal, hard-hitting 
story of infantry- 
men in the Pacific. 
Now a 35-year-old 
anti-Nazi German 
and former American Army soldier and 
officer, Stefan Heym, has submitted “The 
Crusaders,” another highly promising en- 
try in the Great War Novel contest. 

Because Mailer’s book and “The Cru- 
saders” are outstanding and in a class by 
themselves, it is natural to compare them. 
Both tell a war story in terms of low- 
echelon soldiers who struggle to retain 
their personalities, ideals, and possessions 
amid the ruthless disruptions of combat. 
Both follow the interwoven destinies of 


Mears 


Heym 


men through a conflict in which they are 
all but powerless to decide their fates. 

Both novels are also very different. “The 
Crusaders” opens in Normandy, takes its 
characters through battles leading to Paris, 
engulfs them in the Bulge fiasco, and finally 
deposits them in Germany, where languid, 
demoralizing occupation duties supplant 
the exciting high tension of combat. 

Heym writes with conviction and hon- 
esty, but his narrative lacks the depth and 
incisiveness of “The Naked and the Dead.” 
However, “The Crusaders” is infinitely 
easier to read. Its straightforward, un- 
subtle presentation is in direct contrast to 
the probing, almost psychiatric introspec- 
tion which is characteristic of Mailer’s best 
seller. 

“The Crusaders” may be criticized for 
having failed to dissect the hidden forces 
influencing its charaeters. But it neverthe- 
less packs a powerful wallop as a dramatic, 
accurate, engrossing story of soldiers who 
fought a war according to their personal 
concepts of right and wrong. (THE Crv- 
savers. By Stefan Heym. 642 pages. Little, 
Brown. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


DesTINATION PaLesTINnE. By Ruth Gru- 
ber. 128 pages. Wyn. $2.50. Few people will 
forget the tragic trip of Exodus 1947, the 


‘Haganah vessel manned by American vol- 


unteers, which was to carry 4,500 displaced 
Jews to Haifa. There it was stopped by the 
British; its people were herded into Cyprus, 
then sailed back to France (where they re- 
fused to land), and finally to Germany, 
where the British washed their hands of 
the whole matter. Ruth Gruber, who was 
an on-the-spot reporter for The New York 
Herald Tribune through the whole tragic 
odyssey, has done a magnificent job of 
telling the story in full (“you have to smell 
Cyprus to believe it”), complete with her 
on-the-scene photographs. 

HerseE.F Surprised. By Joyce Cary. 275 
pages. Harper. $3. This is a nice surprise— 
a novel both light and bright. It is the 
story of a lady of somewhat easy virtue— 
(she feels sorry for most of her men) — 
and her rise and fall (not for long, you're 
assured) in the kitchens, gardens, bed- 
rooms, and jails of a small English village. 
She starts out as cook, soon marries the 
lord of the mansion, and—she’s a honey 
right from that point on. 

Cuarave. By Edita Morris. 183 pages. 
Viking. $2.50. What is it like to be a Ger- 
man refugee from war? Through the Opfel 
family, American readers may live vicari- 
ously the hardships, sorrows, hopes, loves, 
and successes which attended the exodus 
from their home of a famous anti-Nazi 
poet, his wife, son, and daughter. None is 
free, all are bound to the sordid seeking 
after food and warmth. Despite the innate 
misery pictured in this novel, the mind and 
soul of the present-day German are vividly 
and sympathetically portrayed. 
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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES 
I. 


His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He’s moving into his dream house 


in 1958. 
3. 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4. 


He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER: The Smiling Man is the man who in- 


vests regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has 
done—actually—is to guarantee his own future, to in- 
sure the security and happiness of his family. 


Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile 
a little further. They’re the wisest investment you can 
make, today—they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten 
years, and that’s a promise by Uncle Sam! 


What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings 
Bonds is helping to fight inflation over here, helping 





to maintain democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month 
Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings 


plans. And watch your smile grow along with your sav- 
ings! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Co Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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| TYLER 


For Food 


Roosevelt and Dewey-V 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


REFRIGERATION 


FIRST: the commercial 


refrigeration field to 
use welded-steel con- 
struction, 


Tyler Mect Dispicy Case 


FIRST in this field to 


employ modern assem- 
bly-line methods. 


! 
Tyler Reach-In Box 


FIRST to develop and. | 


sell .steel-clad sectional 
_ cooling rooms 


Tyler Walk-in Cooler 


FIRST:. Tal igete tia me) ot 14) 


self-service. Frazen 


Tyler Frozen Foods Display Case 


FIRST to develop and 


sell open self-service 
cases with AUTOMATIC 
BUILT-IN DEFROSTING. 


Tyler Open Meat and Dair 


PX del sYolti Mil Matis 
Store 


Service 


Planning 
with 
photographs of 
scale models 
picturing your 
new or re- 


modeled store. 


Over 300 Tyler Sales Outiets service the 
entire United States and many foreign 
countries. See your Tyler Agent — he is 
an expert on food refrigeration. 


SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP. 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. NW-9, Niles, Mich. 
Rush illustrated literature on Tyler (1) Reach-In Re- 
frigerators () Walk-In Cooleré L) Cases for display 
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NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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HAT “every boy and every gal that’s 
born into the world alive is either a 

little Liberal or else a little Conserva- 
tive” is all right for Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, but is no explanation of the politi- 
cal ideas of Dewey and Roosevelt. Both 
men were shaped by the circumstances 
in which they attained eminence. 

F.D.R. and Dewey —like Tilden, 
Cleveland, T.R., and Hughes — had 
found that pounding Tam- 
many’s hide in New York 
quickened the blood of all 
America as drums affect the 
natives of the Congo. Tam- 
many was thus, in a negative 
manner, the real Warwick 
in American politics. 

If there had been no de- 
pression and if F.D.R. had 
not succeeded Alfred E. 
Smith as governor, it is hard 
to believe Roosevelt would have been a 
notable critic of business. As Smith’s 
successor, he inherited a feud with pri- 
vate public utilities and carried on 
Smith’s crusade for greater government 
control of electrical power. He had 
taken from T.R.’s book a vital interest 
in conservation. His interest in agri- 
culture arose from the fact that in order 
to win in Dutchess County he had to 
turn to the farm vote. And the financial 
evils revealed in the boom and bust era 
tossed a wonderful issue onto his lap. 

Hoover’s failure sold F.D.R. the farm 
program rejected by successive Republi- 
can administrations. Roosevelt’s regu- 
lation of the issuance and sale of se- 
curities was a remedy for recently re- 
vealed scandals. His NRA was literally 
handed to him after others had thought 
it up. His ideas about a more flexible 
currency came from the pressure of ag- 
riculture, of populistic Western senators, 
of rubber-money theorists like Irving 
Fisher and George Warren, and of a 
deep distrust of bankers generally. The 
immense political advantage of spend- 
ing intrigued him as soon as he saw 
it work. 

Thus, the New Deal was not a plan 
but an accumulation. 


EWEY’s philosophy has measurably 

been created by the circumstances 
of his time. As a Republican he found 
himself opposed to F.D.R. and the New 
Deal. He could not have risen in his 
party unless he revealed sharp opposi- 
tion. But in the past ten years it has 


been out of the question for a Republi- 

can who hopes to be elected to be too 

closely identified with the pre-1933 Re- 

publican Party. Ideologically, Dewey 

has resolved this dilemma by accepting 

the major changes in national policy 

in the past fifteen years as inherent in 

the times and not as purely party 
matters. 

The clearest portrayal of Dewey’s 

philosophy is found in his 

San Francisco speech of 1944, 

in his 1947 inaugural in Al- 

bany and in his recent accept- 

ance speech in Philadelphia. 

In San Francisco he point- 

ed out that inventive genius 

has changed not only our 

way of life but our attitude 

toward the broad role of gov- 

ernment. The problem is how 

to attain personal security 

without losing freedom through govern- 

ment oppression. Labor should - have 

freedom to bargain collectively, while 

management should be entitled to pur- 

sue legitimate profit. Taxes and regula- 

tions must be designed to encourage 

larger production. But we must recon- 

cile ourselves to broad economic regu- 

lation. 


PECIFICALLY, Dewey named four fields 
S in which government must hold a 
paramount interest. In finance, govern- 
ment must control interest rate. In in- 
dustry, government must protect the 
worker by unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, and minimum-wage 
laws. And government must see that 
there should never again be mass unem- 
ployment and must, if necessary, provide 
work through government expenditures. 
Dewey pointed out that laissez-faire is 
impossible in agriculture; that govern- 
ment support must prevent extreme 
fluctuation of farm prices. 

Above all, he stressed the essential 
nature of unity. In his 1947 imaugu- 
ral and in his Philadelphia acceptance 
speech he returned to this theme. 

These indications of Dewey’s prin- 
ciples are, of course, broad. But in 
practice he will be found to hold a fairly 
stiff attitude toward business as well as 
toward labor. He has been greatly irri- 
tated in the past six years by some 
business lobbies in Albany. He will prob- 
ably break fewer heads and will speak 
more softly than did T.R., but he, too, 
will carry a big stick. 
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Here's America’s cost-cutting luxury car! 


SMART BUY in a luxury car! This distinctively con- 
toured new long-wheelbase Studebaker is revolu- 
tionary in operating savings as well as styling. 

It’s appropriately called the Land Cruiser. It’s 
impressively proportioned—superbly appointed. Its 
seat cushions are upholstered in nylon! 

Yet, for all its size and power, this Studebaker 
saves gasoline sensationally. ‘That’s because it’s un- 
burdened by the weight drag of needless excess bulk. 


What’s more, Studebaker’s precision engineering 
and top quality craftsmanship keep this Land Cruiser 
singularly free from the need for extensive repairs. 
Even its brakes automatically adjust themselves and > 
seldom need attention. 

Be sure to see this Land Cruiser and all the other 
dreamlined new Studebaker sedans, coupes and 
convertibles. Their new kind of motoring is the 
new goal of the whole automobile industry now. 


STUDEBAKER 


first in style... first in vision... first hy far with a postwar car 


Studebaker Corp’n, South 
Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 





| An American Original 


» means Something Better — 








iS price BowpiTcH 
-N (1773-1838) gave the world 
something better in the science of 
navigation. This American sea 
captain spent his life perfecting 
the tables, charts and methods now 
used by all the world’s mariners. 
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*NCIENT BOTTLE GIN is — 
= an American Original—an Ex- — 

. CLUSIVE Seagram method which — 
*° makes it de¢ter, We add nothing — 
but patience in the process to achieve this 
NATURALLY golden color, this NaTU- — 
RALLY smoother taste, this NATURALLY. 
dryer result in a Martini or a Collins, 


Just Asx Anyone Who's Tasted It! 














Ler THIS matura/ly golden 
color guide your eye to the 
cooling-est Collins in the 
world. : 
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Distilled from American Grain, 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 








